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When the two girls entered the school-room they 
found there, besides Miss French, about twenty 
of the pupils whom Lilah, at least, recognized as 
those whose names were upon Mr. Schneider’s 





list. 

As they entered, Miss French referred to a 
paper she held in her hand, ‘These are the 
last, I believe. Miss Fenton, please close the 
door. You will all take your seats. I have 
summoned you here this morning to tell you 
that I have received from Mr. Schneider a 
duplicate of the letter that was stolen from 
my desk. In it are the names of the young 
ladies who have violated the rules of the 
school by obtaining goods at his store which 
they did not pay for. There are twenty-one 
given, and in these are included all of you 
who are present. If he has wrongfully or ° 
by mistake made charges on his books 
against any one of you, let me 
know it at once by rising.” 

There was a dead silence. Not 
a voice was raised in self-defence 
or refutation. The teacher con- 
tinued,— 

“That Iam vexed and grieved 
that so many of my pupils have 
proved untrustworthy, I need 
hardly say. I am ashamed that 
any of you should have wronged 
yourselves and your own con- 
sciences by disobedient conduct, 
and I am hurt and disappointed 
far more than you can understand 
that some names are on the list.” 

Ellen Ramsey felt that Miss French’s eyes were 
upon her, as she said this, but she dared not raise 
her own to ascertain whether her surmise was cor- 
rect. 

“The smallness of the amounts in some cases,” 
continued the principal, ‘(leads me to hope that 
the debts were incurred by accident rather than 
intention, and would, therefore, not have been al- 
lowed to stand. One of the largest bills and the 
one of longest standing is that of the pupil of 
whom I told you yesterday. Her name is on Mr. 
Schneider’s list, but the money to settle the bill 
was placed in my hands a week ago. 

“As I should not probably have known her 
fault but by her own confession, I was induced to 
overlook it, and having done so in her case, I in- 
tended to be equally lenient with the rest of you, 
should you make confession of the wrong done, 
and promise stricter obedience in the future. But 
I am sorry to be obliged to say that the greater 
fault committed last Thursday night, and the 
conditions I have been obliged to make in conse- 
quence, have made such leniency on my part im- 
possible. 

“T have summoned you here only to repeat 
what I have already said, that until the person 
who stole the letter from my desk is discovered 
and punished, my displeasure and mistrust must 
be upon you all. No holidays, no privileges, no 
indulgences of any kind, will be accorded to any 
young lady here present for one month to come. 
Nor shall I be able to feel full confidence in any 
of you until the discovery of the one culprit 
proves to me the innocence of the rest. You are 
dismissed.” 

With a ceremonious bow, Miss French resumed 
her seat, and silent and shame-faced, the girls left 
the room. As if by common consent, they all 
went to the garden. There were a good many 
hard terms hurled at Miss French, but the indig- 
nation of the young ladies seemed to centre upon 
the unknown culprit by whose act punishment 
was to fall upon them all. , 

Loudest of all in their anger and distress were 
Ellen Ramsey and Kate Humphrey. Their debts 
were so trifling that their punishment seemed to 
them undeservedly hard, and when the extraordi- 
nary grief and disappointment to Ellen in losing 
her Thanksgiving holiday was made known to the 
other girls, a burst of genuine sympathy was 
evoked. This completely overcame Ellen, who 
again burst into tears and sobbed bitterly. At 
last, ashamed of this, she left the group and en- 
tered the house, to go to her room. 

As she reached the foot of the stairs, she found 


going up stairs by her side. She was a tall girl, 
with fine dark eyes and hair, and a face that 
would have been handsome had it not been for the 
sullen, ill-humored expression it usually wore. 
Just now, however, she was looking much more 
amiable than usual, and her voice had a ring of 
genuine kindness as she said,—- 

“Why don’t you tell Miss French about your 
father’s letter? She is kind-hearted, and perhaps 
she would let you off after all.” 

“How could she ?” cried Ellen, crossly. ‘‘Hasn’t 


suspicions and have them at once confirmed or 
dispelled. 

‘“‘What can have become of the bottle?” said 
Edith, too much engrossed in her search to notice 
her companion’s agitation. ‘I was sure it was in 
this drawer. No, stop one moment; it is in the 


pocket of my gray dress; I remember now,” and 
she turned quickly and went to the closet in search 
of the dress in question. 

Her back was turned upon Ellen and the bureau. 
Without further 





The temptation was irresistible. 








that one of the girls had followed her, and was 











she said that we should 
lose our holiday ? What 
would the whole school 


think and say if she were to break her word just | thought, in her excitement Ellen felt that she must 


to favor me ?” 

“It's awfully hard on you, anyhow, and I’m real 
sorry,” said the other; and at such manifestation 
of sympathy from so unexpected a source, Ellen’s 
tears again began to flow. 

“Don’t cry any more,” said her companion. 
“You will make yourself sick; your eyes look 
now as if your head was aching.” 

“Tt is, awfully,” sobbed Ellen; “but it will be 
worse by to-morrow morning, for I know I shall 
not be able to sleep to-night for thinking of my 
disappointment and papa’s, too,— poor, poor 
papa!” 

‘Come into my room with me and I will get you 
a bottle of smelling-salts I have there. You know 
I am subject to headaches, and my mother had a 
doctor prepare these for me; they always help me, 
I think, so perhaps they will you.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” Ellen said, 
blushing a little, and hesitating about accepting 
her companion’s offer; but Edith Lippincott—for 
she it was—did not notice her hesitation, and 
opening the door of her room, she waited for 
Ellen to enter. 

Ellen was naturally of a gentle, courteous tem- 
per, extremely loath to do or say anything that 
could wound the feelings of any person; so she 
slowly followed into the room the girl against 
whom she was harboring such injurious sus- 
picions. 

Edith went to the upper drawer of her bureau 
and began to toss over its miscellaneous contents, 
while Ellen, scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing, followed her and stood by her side. As 
Edith’s quick hands moved one article after an- 
other from place to place, in search of the smelling- 
salts, Ellen’s eye was caught by an object which 
fascinated it as the snake is said to fascinate its 
victims. 

It was the edge of a light yellow envelope, 
loosely thrust beneath an open handkerchief at 
the side of the drawer furthest from where she 
stood. 

She almost gasped for breath, and her hands in- 


voluntarily clinched themselves in a nervous fright | 


























| satisfy herself at whatever cost of good manners 

| or good feelings. 

| Leaning forward, she raised the handkerchief, 

| Her worst suspicions were confirmed. There was 

| the letter she had brought from the post-office two 
evenings before and given to Miss French. It was 

| unmistakable. 

| One glance sufficed. She dropped the handker- 

| chief over the letter, and started for the door. 
Edith spoke to her as she reached it. 

| ‘JT have found it; here it is. Don’t go, Ellen. 

| Won’t you stop with me a little while ?” 

Had her life depended upon it, Ellen could not 
have returned a courteous answer to one whom, 
at that moment, she so cordially despised. “Ex- 
cuse me,” she said; ‘I do not wish to accept any 
favors from you,” and then she left the room, 
slamming the door behind her. Edith gazed after 
her, her great dark eyes wide open with aston- 
ishment, but filling a moment later with angry 
tears, as she cried, ‘“‘And she is one who calls her- 
self a lady!” 

Ellen, meanwhile, sped to her own room fast as 
she could go, her first impulse being to take Deli- 
lah Fenton into her confidence, and consult with 
her upon the proper steps to be taken to expose 
the delinquent. 

“The wicked, wicked, deceitful creature!” she 
murmured to herself over and over again. ‘“Where 
is Lile Fenton ?” she asked eagerly of one of the 
younger girls she met in the passage. 

“Gone to town,” was the reply, ‘and in a tre- 
mendous hurry, too. Maggie Graham also had 
permission to go, but the ‘Elephant’ wouldn’t wait 
for her.” 

Ellen locked the door, and sat down to think 
of the discovery she had made. What painful, 
confused, contradictory thoughts rushed through 
her mind as she sat there! At first, indignation 
at the culprit and delight at being able to bring 
her to justice, and thus escape the punishment in 
store for herself, were her predominant feelings. 








But by degrees even the thought of her now pos- 
sible Thanksgiving holiday was insufficient to | 
master the repugnance she felt at the thought of 





“How could I stand up before them all and tell 
them Edith Lippincott is a thief; and just because 
she és a poor girl, and what Lile calls a ‘charity’ 
scholar, makes it a thousand times worse. Then, 
too, I should have to tell how I found her out,” 
and as that reflection occurred to her, her face 
grew scarlet to the very roots of her hair. 

“Of course I should have to tell them that she 
invited me into her room, and that she opened 
her bureau drawer to do me a kindness, and then, 


| while her back was turned, I meddled with what 


was in the drawer, and thus discovered the 
stolen letter. I couldn’t do that! I couldn't 
tell them I had been guilty of such a mean, 
low act. What would Miss French think of 
me? What would they all think, even though 
they might be glad I had made the discov- 
ery! I couldn’t do it!” 

But ought she to allow the culprit to re- 
main undiscovered and unpunished because 
she was too cowardly to reveal her own mis- 
demeanor? Had she a right to allow others 
to suffer unjustly when she could save them ? 

There was Kate Humphrey, for example, 
whose disappointment was only less severe 
than hers, for she had been expecting to at- 
tend a Thanksgiving dinner-party at her own 
home in Pennsylvania, and she would lose 
her holiday unless she—Elen—did what it 
was her manifest though unpleasant duty to 
do. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t gone into her room! 
I wish I had never made the horrid discoy- 
ery!” Ellen walked her room in a frenzy of 
excitement. Suddenly she paused. 

“Tf I could just let Miss French know what 
I have discovered, without letting her know 
how I found it out! If justice could be done, 
without my having anything to do with it! I 
might write a letter to Miss French, and tell 
her that Edith was guilty, and that the stolen 
letter could be found in her drawer; and I 

could disguise my hand-writing, and not sign any 
name, and that would be all there is any call for 
me todo. It would be Miss French’s business to 
manage all the rest. I will do it too; now, while 
I have a chance, and no one to interrupt me.” 

She ran to her writing-desk, full of her new 
idea, giving herself no time to consider whether 
her course was one that would meet with the ap- 
proval of her father and teacher were it known to 
them. She did not realize at all the cowardice and 
dishonor of her act, and only thought of the end 
to be attained: justice done to the innocent, pun- 
ishment brought upon the guilty, and her own and 
her father’s threatened disappointment averted. 

“J will print instead of writing it. I am sure 
neither Miss French nor any of the girls ever saw 
any printing that I had done. They can’t possi- 
bly recognize the hand.” 

A difficulty arose when she looked over her 
desk for suitable paper upon which to write. All 
that she had there was stamped with her mono- 
gram, except a package of foolscap which she and 
Lizzie Dick had bought together and divided. 
“Lizzie would know that paper as soon as she 
saw it, and Miss French would too, for all my 
compositions for a month past have been written 
on it.” 

She was at a loss for some moments what to do, 
but at last remembered that she had in her trunk 
afew quires of very fine note-paper brought by 
her father from France, which she had considered 
altogether too good for common use, and had laid 
away so carefully that it had been in fact almost 
forgotten. 

“That will be just the thing,” she thought. 
“How fortunate it is that I never thought of 
showing that paper to anybody, even to Liiah. 
Nobody in the world but papa could recognize it 
as mine.” 

She commenced her task at once. Slowly and 
with great pains she formed the plain upright let- 
ters, modelled from the dictionary that she kept 
before her. 

“Miss FRENCH,—The girl who took Mr. Schnei- 
der’s letter from your desk on Thursday night was 
Edith Lippincott. The letter can be found in the top 
drawer of the bureau in her room, unless she has re- 
moved it before you get an opportunity to search for 
it. I know for certain that she is guilty, or else I 
would not write this letter. I don’t think it right that 
other scholars should be punished when she alone is 
guilty, but neither do I want ay and my schoolmates 


me a tale-bearer, which is the reason I do not 
sign any name to this letter, except that I am 


“A LOVER OF JUSTICE.” 


The tea-bell sounded just as Ellen finished the 
letter. Having no envelope that she dared to 


that made her feel as if she must scream forth her | becoming the formal accuser of her school-fellow. | use, she folded the letter without one, and printed 
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“Change places!” yelled the mate. 

It was my duty to make fast to the whale with the 

harpoon, while he steered; his to kill the whale 

| with the lance, while I held the steering-oar. With 
difficulty we succeeded in changing places. 

As I stood up in the stern, the first thing I saw was 


upon the back, with infinite pains, the address: 
“For Miss Eugenia French. Strictly Private.” 
What to do with it she had scarcely determined. 
She had no time now, however, to debate the 
matter. Some moments had elapsed since the 


ringing of the tea-bell, and she knew that a “bad | the captain’s boat, fast to another whale, which was 
mark” already awaited her for her tardiness. drawing it with the rapidity of a railway train broad 
The halls and stairs were deserted, the teachers | away from us, and the next that our tub was already 
and scholars having gone to the dining-room. As half emptied of its line, which was still running out 
she passed the room occupied by the two Misses | with great rapidity. Our boat was standing still, and, 
French, she noticed that the door was slightly | 89 to speak, on its nose, for our whale was going 
ajar. She paused and listened. Not a sound was | *ttaight down, like so much lead. ees 
to be heard within. She pushed the door slightly, Now I caught sight of raped mate pone water on 
; ; - ih ceed a | our line, whose terrible friction almost set the stern- 
and gave a faint little tap upon it. There was no | post in a blaze, and then I glanced at the captain’s 
Growing bolder, she ventured to open | }oat, which was hardly visible, and still rapidly reced- 
It was va- ing. Then looking again into the tub, only the bot- 
tom coil of the line was left! 





response. 
it wide enough to take a look within. 
cant. 


Quick as thought she entered the room, and} ‘Fasten on the triangle!” cried the mate. 
after a searching glance around, crossed it, and | I seized the end of the coil, always left out of the 


tub, and quickly bent on the triangle. 

This is a piece of triangular plank about two feet 
in width, with a rope from each corner uniting in a 
socket at the centre, and presenting immense retard- 
ing power as a drag when drawn through the water. 

I tossed the triangle overboard, and _ shouted, 
“Down with you all!” to the oarsmen. 

The men, who knew their lives depended on prompt 
obedience, threw themselves in the boat’s bottom till 
the bight of the line, connected with the triangle, 
passed over their heads. Then the bow rose, the 
stern fell, and the boat resumed its proper position on 


drawing her letter from her pocket, laid it upon 
the pillow of the bed which she knew was occupied 
by the older Miss French. That done, she with- 
drew silently, and reached the dining-room just 
as grace was brought to a close. 

The expected reprimand was given, but tardi- 
ness at meal-time was too common a fault to 
attract attention, and the incident of her late en- 
try was forgotten by all before the meal was over. 


(To be continued.) 


—_———~+o--—_____- the water. We were clear of the whale, but five hun- 
dred fathoms of good line and the terrible triangular 
THE HUMAN HEART. drag were attached to her, to exhaust her energies 


and courage. 

All we could do now was to watch for the triangle, 
which, being painted red, we should easily perceive. 
Five minutes—ten—fifteen passed. 

Had she eluded us, or was the gigantic leviathan so 
strong that all our schemes were utterly in vain? 

Suddenly the mate coolly said, in his natural voice, 
“Here’s our triangle,” and he reached out his hand 
and picked it up. 

“Better haul in on it. 
the tub.” 

The willing hands of the sailors pulled in the rope, 
and I stooped down and coiled it in its place. I had 
been coiling some minutes, when the mate said,— 

“Two after ours, stern the boat about a hundred 
feet.” 

In «few moments the huge monster rose straight 
up from the sea,—up,—up,—more than half her 
| length, till she looked like a big round black church 

tower, pointing upwards in the air. The pole of the 
harpoon stood out twenty feet above the water, and 
| little stains of blood flowed from the wound. Our 
|mate, who was as brave a man as ever handled a 
lance, cried,— 

“Now put me up to her!” 
madly furious in defence of her young. | A few strokes of the oars did it, and he thrust the 

We arrived upon our cruising ground in September. | cruel lance up to its socket into her vitals. Then the 
inert form resumed its life; it sunk into the water, 
and with fearful strokes of its flukes, it dashed off 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, dead to wind- 
ward, 

I took the turn of the line round the stern-post ere 
|} its slack tightened, and the boat flew after the mon- 
ster like a tender after its engine. The-water stood 
on each side higher than the gunwale of the boat, as 
we dashed through it, and the foam in our wake was 
as white as snow itself. 

The whale blew, and its spray was tinged with red. 
Then we knew her vital parts were lanced, and that 
she was to become our prey. It may seem almost 
physically impossible, but the little calf whale, mad- 
dened with fright, kept side by side with its mother! 

Now the whale was evidently weakening, and her 
speed diminished. It was then about two hours to 
sunset. The monster came nearly to a stop. 

“Haul on the line,” said the mate, “and I will 
finish her.” They were the last words he ever spoke! 

A moment’s pulling brought us alongside. The 
mate had thrust his lance into the whale’s body, when, 
| like a flash of lightning, her flukes flew over the bow 
Calling down to the mate, he told him there were | of the boat, without touching the head of the bow 
whales on both bows a long way off, and ordered | oarsman, who was sitting at his oar, and striking the 
that the cook should have the men’s dinner ready as | mate squarely on his side, knocked him thirty or 
soon as possible, witnout waiting for eight bells. forty feet into the sea. 

Dinner was soon despatched, and then we were | 
ordered to lower the boats and go in chase. Two 
houts were to go to the windward, and two to lee- 
ward, while the ship would work up in the wind’s eye | 
I was boatsteerer of the waist, | 
or second mate’s boat, which, with the captain’s, put 
off to the windward, while the other two went in the 
opposite direction. 


Though Ive travell’d far and wide, 
And have waited time and tide, 
[never knew Dishonesty to win, 
ra heart however hard 
From all sympathy debarr’d, 
Or that kindness could not touch and enter in, 
—Mackey. 


<2 
For the Companion. 
CATCHING A WHALE. 


Inthe spring of 1833 1 sailed as boatsteerer in the 
whaleship Vonlezuma on av four years’ cruise. 


Haul in, men, and coil it in 





Our 





voyage in the neighborhood of the Azores and along 
the Brazil Banks was not a success, and our captain 
decided to go around the Cape of Good Hope to the 


eastern coast of Africa, to engage in bay whaling. 
Phe cow whales resort to the warmer waters of the 
bays, where the young are born, and where the baby 
Whale can pass the first few months of its life, safe 
from the tempests and dangers of the open oceun. 
But the perils of bay whaling are much greater than 
A cow whale, with a calf by her 
Mater- 
nal instinet renders her quick to perceive danger, and 


any other kind. 


side, is more fierce than she is at other times. 


One morning I heard the captain say we were a little 
tay of 
Sofala, where was a small Portuguese settlement. 
Towards eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the lookout 
on the fore topgallant crosstrees shouted,— 
he blo-o-ows! The-r-r-e she b-r-e-a-ks !”’ 

2” hailed the captain. 


more than two hundred miles south of the 


“The-r-r-e 
“Where awa 
“Four points off the weatherbow, sir.” 
“Aye! 
ply. 


“There she blows! 


aye! Keep your cyes open!” was the re- 


” 


emulously cried the boatsteerer 
from the main. 

“Where now?” cried the captain, 

“Four points off the lee bow.” 

“That's right! Keep it up! Don’t lose sight of 
‘fem! Whales all round us—that’s good!” 

It had been blowing heavily in the night, and the 
ship was making but little headway, being still close- | 
hauled, under reefed topsails and foretopmast staysail. 
rhe sea was rough, and the weather had not yet 
cleared. 

laking his glass, the captain mounted to the main 
topgallant crosstrees, and carefully scanned the waters. 


We never saw the mate’s body again. Feebler and 
feebler were the whale’s struggles, till at length her 
| white belly turned up, and she lay dead upon the 
as fust as she could. I pulled up, cut two holes with the lance in her 
blubber, into one of which I stuck the pole of the red 
flannel waif, showing that we had captured.our prize, 
and in the other we planted the small American flag 
at half mast, a signal of death! 

But as I looked toward the ship, I was appalled to 
see one of those dense fogs had sprung up which are 
so frequent in the tropics. Our signals could not be 
seen a hundred feet! 

I recognized our danger at once. The little bread- 
bag that contained our small stock of hard bread was 
in the stern locker; the wooden beaker holding our 
| slender supply of water was in the bottom of the 
| boat. I went aft, put both together in the locker, 


As we were leaving ship, the | 
captain said to the carpenter,— 

“Keep her full and by; make short tacks, and watch 
our signals sharply.” 

We had a hard pull, the sea being still rough from 
the preceding night’s blow, and we soon found there 
was a fearful current setting to the windward. 

We pulled a full hour; the mate, who was steering 
with his long sweep-oar in the stern, occasionally 
changing the direction of the boat, as he saw the 
spout of a whale. The captain’s boat was close to us, 


perceived a faint flush in the east,-and then day broke 
slowly on us. We could now see the sharks. They 
were in number like the hosts of Xerxes. 

We pulled round the whale. On the off side from 
where the boat lay during the night,—for we were 
held by the line attached to the harpoon in the whale’s 
body,—they were much the most numerous, and had 
eatén the blubber all away along the water-line. 

We carefully pulled up among the sharks, and with 
a lance cut off some of the red, lean meat of the 
whale. It looked like beef, and though we ate it raw, 
it was nourishing, and satisfied our appetites. 

Oh, how I wanted to lance those sharks! but I dare 
not, lest in their anger, or at least in their death- 
struggles, they might dash to pieces our frail boat. 
Some were of a dull gray color, some were green, 
some golden-hued, and some were nearly black on 
their backs, but all were of a dirty white underneath. 
They have to turn so far over to grasp their food as 
to show this white part, and as they were eating the 
whale close together, side by side, 1t seemed, in the 
motion of the waves, as if she had a white ruffled 
fringe along her whole length. 

At noon I gave the men half of a ship’s biscuit 
each, and about four ounce’ of water. Late in the 
afternoon we again pulled up alongside the carcass of 





headed our boat for the ocean with the steering-oar, 
and it began to gather way. But the wind was light» 
and we saw the pirogue was moving two feet to our 
one. 

Very soon those in it commenced shooting arrows 
at us. I knew these were often poisoned, and that 
ascratch from one of them was death. We had no 
defensive weapons but the spare harpoon and two 
lances. With these we could have defended the boat 
against all our foes, but for their spears and arrows. 
With those they could choose their distance, and de- 
stroy us without our having a chance for retaliation. 

1 told Leonard to lie down in the boat, and did so 
myself, passing a bight of a rope over the handle of the 
steering-oar, so that no part of either of us was ex- 
posed. Every instant, as we got farther out, the wind 
increased, but we could hear from the voices of our 
pursuers that they were very near. 

Now spears were rained upon us instead of arrows. 
Three of them struck our boat, and their iron heads 
passed through its sides, but the holes were above the 
water-line. 

In desperation, I told my companion to pass me 
down the harpoon, and to take a lance himself, and 
fight to the last. It would be far better, I said, to be 
killed outright than to die by their fiendish tortures. 





the whale. The ravages of the sharks were wonder- 
ful. They had denuded it of half its blubber. They 
seemed to prefer that to the lean portion, and being 
deprived of so much of its lighter matter, the body 
floated lower in the water. 

With our sheath-knives we cut off some huge por- 
tions of the beef, and then returned to our old station. 
Having been awake all the previous night, I resolved 
to sleep, but gave the watch strict orders to awaken 
me at any change in the weather. 

About one o’clock they aroused me, saying a 
breeze had sprung up, and that the stars were bright. 
On looking towards the whale, I saw it was floating 
nearly at the level of the sea, and feeling sure it 
would soon sink, I ordered one of the men to be pre- 
pared to cut the line promptly, if it did. 

Iu about another hour, finding the whale was going 
down, the rope was cut, and what was left of our 
prize sank out of sight, followed by its crowd of ocean 
wolves, of whom we saw nothing more. 

The sun rose brightly, and there was the innocent 
calf-whale, blowing its tiny streams in the morning 
air, but no sign of any ship or boats. 

After an early breakfast of whale-meat, I conferred 
with my companions as to the best course for us to 


The harpoon was a large one, with a heavy iron- 
| wood shaft, and would weigh at least twenty-five 
| pounds. 

An idea occurred to me. If I could throw the har- 
poon into the air so it would fall point downwards 
into their canoe, it would make a hole in its bottom 
that might cause confusion and delay, and possibly 
sink it. 

But first I must take one dangerous look. I quickly 
raised my head above our gunwale. The pirogue was 
not over twenty feet from us, and the paddlers were 
frantically at work. Several spears were thrown at 
me. In desperation I jumped to my feet, and poising 
the harpoon, hurled it with the energy of despair. 
The next moment, the yells of our enemies showed it 
had done execution. 

Another glimpse revealed to me that the harpoon 
had come down into the pirogue with such force that 
}it had torn through its bottom. The utmost con- 
fusion followed, and as the wind was now quite fresh, 
we sailed rapidly away. There was no attempt on the 
part of the pirogue to follow. 

Suffice it to say, on the third day after the loss of 
our three companions, we safely reached the Portu- 
guese settlement, Sofala. We remained there three 





pursue. 

They were all in favor of making for the land, to 
replenish our stores, if possible, especially of water, 
and if the ship should not put in for us, as she proba- 
bly would, then to come out again in search of her. 

I felt that this course was probably the best, yet I 
told them the native tribes were savage cannibals, 
that the Portuguese settlements were few and scat- 
tered, and that they were not government colonies, but 
stockades of private companies, for the purpose of 
purchasing slaves, to be shipped to Brazil or the West 
Indies. 

Their opinions being unchanged, we set our suil, 
and headed to the northwest, trusting to find the 
settlement at Sofala. I estimated we were one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the African shore, and per- 
haps two hundred and fifty from that place. Our 
whale-boat sailed beautifully, aud I really think was 
faster than the Montezuma. 

Nothing occurred worth narrating that day or night. 
The next morning no land was in sight, but a land 
bird had lighted on our sail, which we caught and ate. 

At ten o’clock we were confident we saw land, and 
in an hour it became certain. At two, we could dis- 
tinguish a low, marshy shore with high land in the 
interior, and at four P. M. we were close to the shore. 

Before us was a slight indentation of the coast, and 
an open glade free of woods running up from the sea, 
on both sides of which were forests. We could see 
no signs of human life, still the natives might have 
observed our approach, and might be watching our 
every motion. It therefore behooved us to act cau- 
tiously. 

From the mango roots, on the margin of the shore, 
we plucked off a bushel, at least, of oysters, and 
threw them into the boat. The men insisted on land- 
ing and seeking for water and food. I proposed that 
one or two only should go on shore, and the rest 
should wait in the boat. This was agreed to, and two 
of them clambered over the rocks and looked round 
near the beach, while we kept them in view. 

After a short search, they returned to the shore, 
and said they could find neither water nor fruits; but 
that a little ways inland were some large trees they 
thought were cocoanut palms. They seemed to de- 


they might relieve their distressing thirst with the 
milk with which the nuts are filled. 


region, and unarmed as they were. 


land. 
My arguments were in vain. 





but a httle astern. and seated myself against it. 
Suddenly the second mate cried, “Stand up now, “Boys, we have got to pass the night here, for the 
and give her the iron!” 


I shipped my oar, seized my harpoon, and sprang 
to my feet. A peculiar, salt, whale effluvia filled the 
air, and right by not ten feet off, was 
as large a whale as I had ever seen, her head so cov- 
ered with barnacles that it looked white, and just at 
the bow of the boat was a baby whale, not larger 
than a porpoise. 


stay by the whale, for she lays so high out of water 

the lookouts will see her before they see us.” 

my side, I appointed anchor watches,—two to sleep and two 
I would keep awake myself the whole night. In 
tropical countries there is no twilight, so that it was 

| soon dark—the sooner for the dense fog. 

With all my strength T threw the harpoon at the | There was one cause for alarm I did not speak of. 
mother, and knew it had struck and that we were | The currents are so rapid, and the laws which govern 
firmly fast. them so unknown in the Mozambique Channel, that 
all! I dreaded lest the ship and we might be swept widely 
apart. 

The night passed slowly. At first, oceasionally, and 
later more frequently, there were splashes and motion 
in the water around the whale’s body. IT knew it was 
the noise of sharks, who swarm by millions in the 
Indian Ocean, and are attracted by the acuteness of 
their sense of smell, or sight, to their prey. They 
were eating the dead whale! 

Once, about midnight, the stars came out fora short 
‘time; but soon the fog shut in again. At last, we 


“starn 
the mate. 


For your lives, starn all!’ screamed 


Yielding to the obedient oars, the boat cleared the 
whaie’s side just in time to avoid a terrible blow 
from her flukes, which were twenty feet in width! 

Everything before and around me was a whirlpool 
of spray and foam. Ina second both mother and calf 
had sunk out of sight, and the line was running with 
lightning speed through the cleats at the bow of the 


; igh 
boat, which was pulled down nearly to the water's 


edge, whil 


the stern stood high in air. 








| awaited the result. 


perhaps a half-mile, when, like magic, 


negroes, nearly naked, and armed with bows and | 


sire some cocoanuts more than anything else, that 


I objected to their straying so far away, in a strange 


I pointed out to them that they would fall an easy 
prey to the natives, if discovered, and that we had 
better coast along the shore for some island, which 
would be less likely to be inhabited than the main 


They threw off the 
slight show of obedience they had hitherto exhibited, | 
and were determined to make the proposed explora- | 
| tions. One of them, a steady old seaman named 
ship won’t find us in this fog till to-morrow. We must | Leonard, declared he would remain in the boat with 
me, but the other three went off. We seated our- 
selves, and, paddling off about a hundred yards, 


wecks, when a barque came in, belonging to the 
company, and, loading with a cargo of slaves, sailed, 
| with us on board, for Brazil. 

We were unsuccessfully chased by a British cruiser, 
for the barque was a witch to sail, and at length 
reached an outport near Rio Janeiro. From Rio, 
Leonard and I worked our way before the mast in a 
brig bound for Boston. 


——~e——__— 


SINCERITY. 


Sincerity! ah, what is all 
The wealth of land or sea, 
Or the proud boast of high renown, 
When once compared with thee? 
—Annie M. Beach, 





BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM IN TROUBLE. 


Those who read the following incident may think it 
amusing, but it was no laughing matter for the young 
couple who were the principal actors init. It is pos- 
sible some of the recently married people who may 
read it will have a keener appreciation of the agony 
of the young couple than those who have been mar- 
ried a longer time. A correspondent writes: “A 
young and innocent-looking couple went shyly into 
the office of the county clerk.in our town. He was 
so happy that his face glowed, and a brighter lustre 
seemed to have been given the cheap and very shiny 
black suit of clothes in which he was dressed. He had 
a white necktie, and black gloves with red and green 
stitching on the back. 

“The young woman wore with manifest pride a drab 
poplin dress, plentifully besprinkled with white rib- 
bon bows; her hands were in white cotton gloves; a 
white hat, with a white tissue veil bunched up all 
over it, and falling to her waist, was on her head. 

“The county clerk knew very well what this style 
of costume indicated, and was not in the least sur- 
prised when the young man came forward and said, 
with a simper,— 

«<«V'd like—to—to—buy a marriage license.’ 

*« *Yes,’ said the clerk. 

“*How much is it?? 

«*Three dollars.’ 

«*Yes, that’s what I thought, and I—P. 

“The smile on his round face gave way to an al- 
most ghastly pallor, as he hastily drew his empty 
hand out of his pocket. 

“ «Why, I—I—put that pocketbook right in here!’ 

“Every pocket was searched. The bride’s face 
assumed an anxious expression by this time. 

‘Mother said I ought to pin my pocket up, or put 
| my money in my hankcher,’ he said, as he stood be- 
fore his bride, a picture of distress. 

“The bride’s voice trembled, as she said, ‘Can't you 
| fi-fi-nd it anywhere, Jason?’ 

«No, Mandy, I can’t,’ he said, with a suggestion 
of tears in his voice. ‘But I’ve got five dollars more 
at home, and we'll come to town agin to-morrer.’ 

««Q Jason, don’t you know it’s a sign of death to 





| 


to keep a sharp look-out, turn by turn, while I resolved | Our three companions followed up the glade for | dress for a weddin’, and then not git married?’ 
scores of | 


« «But I don’t b’leeve in them fore signs, Mandy.’ 


| 
“<I do. Anyhow, what'll folks say when we go 


spears, rushed out of the forests on both sides, and | back home no more merried than we was when we 


| cut off their retreat. We knew their fate was cer 
| 


danger. 
We saw other savages emerging from their conceal 


ment in front of the three sailors, who fled back | 


towards the beach. One soon fell, pierced with ar 


urrow, and in a moment more the other two were 
While I was gazing on this | 


transfixed with spears. 
horrid sight, Leonard shouted to me, “Look there 

He pointed to a long pirogue, which had shoved ou 
from among the mango roots, where it had been hid 


” 


| den, and was headed for us. It was propelled by ten | I’m as crazy for this weddin’ 


paddles on each side, and was filled with savages. 
Our sail had been flapping. I pulled the sheet aft 











- | come away?’ and she put her handkerchief to her 


| tain; we could only cry out to warn them of their | eyes. 


“Well, there’s no use bellerin’, Mandy,’ said Ja- 
| son, the tears in his own eyes. 

“‘And there’s everybody invited to the weddin’- 
party to our house to-night! I don’t see what ever 
made you go and lose that money!’ 

«I couldn’t help it, Mandy.’ 

“You ought to have been careful. Oh dear! oh 
t | dear!’ 

“<«T thought I was careful, Mandy! Land knows 
as you are!’ 

“Couldn't yon—please—sir—Mr. Clerk, couldn't 
you trust us for the license? We'll bring the money 


’ 
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right in to-morrow, and it'll make such fools of us to 
go back home as single as ever!’ 

“The bride’s tearful blue eyes and the eloquence of 
her appeal were too much for the clerk. He hastily 
made out the license, becoming responsible for it him- 
self, and the bride and groom went away happy. 

“Before noon the next day the young Benedict 
came in with the three dollars and a whole basket 
full of ‘fixin’s’ from the wedding-supper of the night 
befcre.” 


——_+o-—____. 
POLITENESS. 
flearts, like doors, can ope with ease 
lo very, very little keys; 
And don’t forget that they are these: 
*L thank you, sir,” and “If you please.” 
—Anon, 


— ——¢@p—__—_—___—__ 


For the Companion. 





STORIES OF OLD TRAPPERS. 
Old Stumpy. 


In the spring of the year 1866 the writer's family | 
moved westward from West Bend, Iowa (a small 
settlement on the Des Moines River, where we had | 
spent the winter), a distance of forty miles across a | 
wide, bare stretch of prairie, into the valley of the 
Little Sioux. Here we settled upon a homestead, 
having to go eighty miles to the nearest land office, 
at Sioux City, to take out the necessary papers. 

Our nearest neighbors, with the exception of five 
families who had accompanied us, were fifteen miles | 
away. 


| away. 


came down from a summer’s hunt up in Minnesota, 
to begin my fall trapping, Symmons wanted me to go 
as a partner with him for a season. Seeing he was so 
hard up, and that he could furnish me with a decent 
place to live in and a cook, I concluded I'd go in with 
him. 

“You see, in those days, and now too, the buyers 
came round late every fall and spring, and bought all 
the fur the trappers had taken during the fur seasons. 
So we decided that when we had sold our furs that 
fall, I was to take Symmons’ oxen and wagon and 
make a trip down to the Fort for a winter’s supply of 
groceries and such things. 

“Well, we did do famously for a couple of months. 
All the slews were unusually full of rat houses built 
that summer, and there were plenty of beaver and 
mink on the river and the creeks. 

“Everything went off well enough with us until one 
day about the last of November. Then we had trouble 
enough, and it came quick and unexpected. 

“A lot of Sioux had sneaked into our parts unknown 
to us, and one night they lay in ambush in a grove 
near the cabin, and as it happened, as we went to the 
cabin, Symmons was ahead of me, and he got all 
their bullets, and I got none. 

“Poor fellow! They killed him the first fire, for he 
wasn’t expecting anything of the kind, as there | 
hadu’t been any Indian trouble in our parts for over 
two years, and so he was carrying his pelts along 
without even a gun with him. 

“TI had mine, though, and as I was on the other 














| 


snow came, with a tremendous northwest wind, when 
we were about three miles out from the river, and in 
five minutes you couldn’t see six rods from the end of 
your nose, and it turned cold so suddenly it seemed 


like slapping you in the face with an icy blanket, | 


after coming out of a warm room. 

“Mis’ Symmons happened to be dressed purty warm 
with a flannel dress and a cloak that she could pull 
over her head; she hadn’t time when she fled from 
the Indians into the woods to get her bonnet, and the 
baby hadn’t scarcely any clothes on, but she had 
wrapped it in her cloak all night. 

“Well, when that storm came, I made up my mind 
there wasn’t any show for us, but I thought I'd try 
and save the baby. So I jerked off the fur socks that 
I wore inside my rawhide ‘packs,’ and pulled one of 
them on over each of the baby’s legs, and tucked its 
arms inside of them, too, and then I pulled on my 
packs and put the little cretur inside my coat, next 
my bosom, and we hurried on. The wind was in our 
backs, and that was one grand thing, and I knew if 
we could keep on for the next half-hour, we could 
make the timber on the river; for all we had to do to 
get our direction was to point straight with the wind. 

“T made Mis’ Symmons hang to my coat-tail, and 
then I took her off at a good dog-trot, with the wind 
helping us on. 

“But it was a terrible jaunt! The wind blowed 
harder and the snow grew thicker every minute; and 
the cold seemed to cut clean to the bone. It wasn’t 
five minutes before I knew my feet were both freez- 


“They were Bill Goss and Jim Freeman, God bless 
*em! And the way they took me inside and put me 
| in warm blankets, and then took more and went after 
| that woman and her baby, was a blessed thing to see, 
| I tell ye.” 

The old trapper drew his dirty sleeve across his 
eyes, and every other eye in the cabin was wet with 
sympathy. 

“Well, they took us in and nursed us,” continued 
the old man, “and when the weather became clear, 
Bill put on his snow-shoes and went down to the 
fort and got her folks who lived there to come up 
after her with a team and sled. And they got a doc- 
tor, too, to come up to see me; for my feet had been 
getting awful bad. 

“When her folks came they took her home, and the 
next spring they all moved back to the Mississippi, 
and I never saw her or the baby again. I didn’t get 
round again for a good while, and when I did, I'd lost 
one foot and ten toes, and I’ve been stumping it over 
the prairies ever since; that’s why they eall me ‘Old 
Stumpy.’ Still, I don’t know but I’d do the same 
thing agin—pore creturs!”* 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 


A VENERABLE DINNER-PARTY. 


Thad an invitation to dinner the other day upon a 


side of the river from them all, I made a break to get | ing. No great wonder, you see, after pulling off warm | printed card which bore the remarkable announce- 
fur socks and then putting my cold feet back into them | ment, ‘No one under sixty years of age can use this 


Then the Indians rode to the shanty and | 
burned it, and drove of the cattle. | 
“They didn’t find Symmons’ wife at home, though, ! 


frozen rawhides. 


“But I hugged that baby and went ahead harder 


ticket.” 
They quite took away what appetite an invitation 





In order to give the reader some idea of the raw 
newness of the country, I will add that our nearest market- 
ing points—Fort Dodge and Sioux City—were each eighty 
miles away. All that distance we had to go in order to dis- 
pose of a few pounds of butter, or to buy a pound of sugar. 

To build a house of lumber was not to be thought of, 
though my father did manage to get a quantity of floorings, 
sheetings and shingles made from native ash at a sawmill 
twenty miles down the river. From these he finished a com- 
fortable log cabin, into which we moved upon one of the first 
days of May. 

As I have said, our nearest neighbors lived fifteen miles 
away, but we soon discovered several of a nomadic sort, who 
made their appearance periodically, and lived in “dug-outs” 
along the river. These were old fellows who hunted for a 
living, and, in their own dialect, had “trapped the kentry offn 
on fer years.” 

One evening, just after we were fairly settled in our new 
cabin, and while we were seated at supper, there appeared in 
the open doorway one of the oddest-looking creatures imag- 
inable. It was a little old man, with a reddish-gray beard 
and long, thin hair of the same color; and though I was then 
but a boy ten years old, I can at this moment shut my eyes 
and recall the image distinctly. The dumpy figure standing 
for a moment, one foot upon the door-sill, one dirty hand 
resting on the casing, the greasy, patched, old “‘wammus,” 
deerskin pants and big beaver cap are all still vivid in my 
recollection. 

“Come in,” said my father, as the queer old fellow stood 
hesitating, with a grin upon his face. “Come in and have 
some supper.” 

“I’m obleeged to ye, mister; don’t keer ’f I dew,” and he 
stumbled into the room, half-falling over the sill, and stumped 
across the floor, after a clumsy, awkward fashion. “Got 
no feet,’”’ he explained, “ ’cep’n only a wooden un an’ a stub. 

“Ben a-trappin’ round here some this spring,” he continued, 
hitching up to the table. ‘These is my grounds, from the 
forks down here to the head of the Stony. Got a dug-out up’n 
the High bank nigh Round Grove. Got’nother up on the Sioux 
nigh the ‘Lakes,”—a local name, still used, for the group of 
lakes mentioned above,—‘an’ I’ve got a nuther out on Rock 
River, an’ another up’n Minnesoter on the Lacky Parle” (Zac 


Qui Parle, lake which speaks). “Change off, ye know; fer. 


when t’aint good trappin’ on one ground, most gen’ly ’tis on 
*nuther.” 

Having thus oddly introduced himself, he began using his 
knife and fingers upon the food passed to him, eating rapidly 
while he answered the various questions my father put to him. 
He sat next to me at the table, and I noted that his clothes 
were wofully greasy, and had a smell about them which I 





OLD STUMPY. 


to dinner might have given me, those few words, 
Could it be possible that I was taken for sixty, I who am only 
ch—— Well, never mind, never mind; I needn't go, certainly. 
Such a blunder as that is of the nature of a crime, to be sure, 
but one need not put oneself out about it; and the appointed 
hour found me where other festive occasions have led my 
steps, in the heart of St. Giles. 

Who, I wonder, was Saint Giles himself —a reformed thief, 
a converted housebreaker, or a saintly beggar? He should 
have been one of these if his name is given with any appro- 
priateness to that centre of poverty, of vice and of misery 
which corrodes the heart of London. 

Yet there is honest poverty even in St. Giles, and innocent 
childhood, and patient, hard-worked living in the midst of 
worse things we need not name here. It was with decent 
poverty we were to dine, and aged poverty too, since people 
under sixty were politely requested to stay away. 

“Come, and bring your knife and fork,” said the hospitable 
invitation, and the little group at the door, as we entered, 
showing their tickets to the policemen who barred the way, 
were all supplied with well-scoured weapons. But one poor 
old body, though her knife and fork were in excellent order, 
was unprovided with what was more essential still—a ticket. 

She had lost it, she explained, in hurried, trembling accents 
to the impassive policeman; it was stolen, perhaps,—she had 
hidden it in her shoe,—but it was gone; and the poor creature 
became quite hysterical in her incoherent and somewhat im- 
probable story. 

“All very well, ma’am, very well, but you-aren’t sixty, 
you know.” 

This made the case desperate. 

“Oh, indeed I am, sir! Gone sixty years ago.” 

“Well, I will sec,” said the big fellow, looking stern, but 
with a kindly, humorous twitching at the corner of his mouth. 
So he swung up the passage with true policeman step and 
elbows pointed stra’ght out, and explained the case to the 
master of ceremonic:. “And she’s quite seventy-five,’ he 
finished, gravely. “I ve looked at her teeth.” 

So the poor, trembling old body got in to her dinner. 

She was no more than in time, for the company was gath. 
ered in great strength. The little chapel was crowded with 
tables, covered with clean white cloths and furnished with 
piles of good bread and a very decent arrangemeat of every 
thing, and it gave me a swelling heart of pity to see how much 
of the grace of propriety and that simple, self-respectful dig- 
nity which makes the best manner, were left to the over- 
worked and poverty-hardened men and women who had come 
out to this evening dinner-party in the Mission Chapel. 

They had made themselves as nice as possible in dress, 
with many little touching attempts at adornment to suit the 





came to recognize later on, when I trapped my first 
muskrat. I left the table before I had finished sup- 
per, but sat in the doorway, where I could watch our 
queer guest and listen to what he said. 

During the course of the meal, we learned that his 
name was Charles Weeks, and that he was born near 
the shore of Lake Champlain in New York. He had 
come West in ’35, and had trapped in Northern Iowa 
and in Minnesota ever since. For thirty years, in 
fact since he was a boy of niueteen, this man had 
wandered over and lived on these uncivilized prairies, 
and the greater part of the time he had lived alone. 

After supper it began to rain gently, and my father 
and I hastened to finish the remaining ‘‘chores.” 

When we came in, dripping from the rain which 
meantime had begun to fall more rapidly, the old 
trapper was still sitting by the fire, for even though 
an evening in May, the storm was a cold and thor- 
oughly disagreeable one. 

“Knowed this was a-comin’,” said the trapper. 
“Reckon ye’ll hev ter let me rollin on yer floor here 
fer the night. I could ’a’ huffed it home ter my dug- 
out ten year ago, when I stud on two feet, ’stid of 
two stumps, an’ I'd ’a’ thought nothin’ of sech a 
sprinkle es this; but them days is gone by.” 

My father assured him that he was welcome to stay, 
and then asked if he would tell how he came to meet 
with such a misfortune as the losing of his feet; and 
I will give his story mainly in my own words, rather 
than in his backwoods dialect. 

“Oh yes,” he answered. “It’s a pitiful yarn, though, 
and I don’t generally like to say much about it. It 
happened about ten years ago over on the Des Moines. 
I was staying that fall with a gritty chap that moved 
up from Fort Dodge, and squatted on a piece of Des 
Moines bottom-land. He had his wife with him, and 
a baby about a year old, I reckon, as pretty and as 
slick, too, as a muskrat kit. 

“Symmons—that was the man’s name—had built 
him a log shanty, and he had a yoke of oxen and a 
cow, and had broken a five-acre lot that spring, and 
tried to raise some potatoes and sod-corn; but he 
planted too late, and the frost killed every hill of 
them early in September. 

“Well, at that time I had a dug-out not far from 
where he’d settled, and I had some flour and coffee, 


for she had heard the firing, and had run off with her 
baby and hid in some thick willows down the river. 
It was nearly dark when they got to the house, or I 
reckon they would have found her easily enough, for 
I had no trouble finding her, shivering and crying in 
the brush the next morning. 

“You may be sure she was glad to see me, poor 
thing, for she thought we’d both been shot; but she 
and the baby were nearly frozen, for it was very cold 
in the night. 

“But she wouldn’t be satisfied to go away without 
looking after Symmons, until I told her I had found 
him and buried him ina sand-bar. We were poorly 
equipped for cold weather, and ’specially for the tramp 
between us and where her folks lived at Fort Dodge. 

“When she knew what we must do, she got right 
up with her little one and said she was ready to start. 
Well, we set off at once, down the river. I carried 
the baby and she carried the gun, except when we 
saw any game, and then I’d try to get a shot, and I 
did kill a duck and a rabbit before noon, and made a 
fire by firing my gun into a mess of dry leaves. By 
this fire we cooked and ate them both for dinner. 

“When we'd got through our meal, and had got 
upon high land, I found that we had reached a point 
where we must make a tremendous circuit round the 
west bend. But it had grown warmer, and I concluded 
to risk it, knowing that we could make it before night 
if it didn’t storm; for the woman was clean grit and 
a good traveller, and the baby seemed to feel con- 
tented as a kitten after its dinner of broiled rabbit. 

Mis’ Symmons, though, couldn’t keep from crying 
all the time, and every little while she’d burst out 
afresh, and I’d say something to try and keep up her 
sperits, but you can believe that I didn’t feel more 
than ordinary cheerful mvself about that time. 

“Wal, we hadn’t made more than half that stretch 
of prairie before I saw there was a big snow-storm 
brewing, such a storm as I reckon they never get any- 
where except here on these prairies.” (These storms 
have since become well-known under the name of 
blizzards.) 

“That made me uneasy enough; for I knew if one 
struck us away from shelter, we shouldn’t stand one 





chance in a hundred of getting through alive. But 


and harder; and that plucky Mis’ Symmons she hung 
to me and kept up, and finally we made the river, and 
got into a sheltered place behind a hill. 

“It wasn’t dark, and so while she held the baby and 
walked down a path in the snow, I got together a pile 
of dry wood and made a fire. Then I took my knife 
and cut a big heap of brush and made a kind of shel- 
ter over the fire so the snow wouldn’t sift down on 
us, and then I took my gun and went along the bot- 
tom of the hill and shot a grouse and a couple of 
rabbits, and brought them in. 

“By that time we had a first-rate fire, and Mis’ Sym- 
mons had got down by it and examined her baby, and 
had found it wasn’t frozen anywhere; but, poor 
woman, she’d begun to thaw out herself, in spots, and 
she was suffering terribly. 

“As for me, I had worked all the time like a beaver, 
and I’d kept every part of me warm but my feet. 
They was frozen solid, from the ankle down, and felt 
like a couple of sticks. 

“I thawed ’em out in snow by the fire; but I couldn’t 
tell you what I suffered that night. Mis’ Symmons 
wasn’t frozen badly anywhere, just her toes and some 
frost-bit spots on her shoulders and hands. Her 
cloak had saved her head and ears, and my big beaver 
cap, like the one I wear now, had saved mine. 

“We managed to cook the rabbits and eat them, and 
to feed the baby, which didn’t make any fuss at all, 
but went to sleep in its mother’s arms. 

“It was a frightful night; but somehow we lived, 
all of us, she a-dozing by the fire and holding the 
sleeping baby, and I cutting and piling sticks upon 
the fire. 

“Well, the next forenoon, about the middle, it 
cleared off. We had cooked and eaten the grouse for 
breakfast, and I’d got a big heap of dry wood round 








the fire, and so I told Mis’ Symmons that I knew 
where there was a ‘dug-out,’ four or five miles below, 
and if she thought she could keep herself and the | 
baby warm, I’d go down there and prospect. 

“She said she could, and wanted me to go; so I 
walked off, and got down there after a couple of hours’ 
hard wading, expecting to find the dug-out empty, 


festive occasion. 

Even the tired old faces,—and when one thinks of 
it, how tired an old charwoman must always be!— 
even the old faces, on which years of toil and priva- 
tion had stamped ineffaceable lines of weariness, 
wore a softened expression, half in anticipation of 
the advent of the roast beef, half in acknowledgment 
of the social obligations of the case. 

Those who were seated had settled into calm pro- 
priety of demeanor, but an eager crowd, mostly 
women, were still pushing in at the door, worried 
and anxious about securing seats, until the chapel 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and a row of 
women fringed the edge of the little gallery above, 
with their places set dizzily along the railing. 

There was the usual rather stiff and silent few min- 
utes before dinner comes in, though the cooking ar 
rangements of our small chapel were such that the 
joints sent very appetizing odors before them with 
visibly cheerful effect. But the little flurry of getting 
in and getting seated over, one had time to see what 
these old faces were like, how varied and yet how 
like was the stamp that life had set there. 

Some had a strained and eager look; some a hard 
and stolid one; some an annihilated, expressionless 
face, as if time had effaced all their individuality ; 
some wore an air of patient endurance, the nearest 
approach to “growing old gracefully” possible in their 
lives; here and there was a face pleasant to look upon 
for what it had kept of good-temper, kindliness, or 
humor; and there were one or two of those rare aqui- 
line faces which in youth or in age, and in any condi- 
tion of life, wear the unmistakable stamp of blood 
and breeding. 

But on them all age and hard work and privation 
had set their mark. They were all poor, and they had 
all seen their threescore years. 

Just in front of the pulpit sat the belle of the even- 
ing, holding a levee and quite visibly enjoying her 
moment of consequence, a wrinkled, brown-faced, 


| bent, but still intelligent woman who in three weeks 


would reach her hundredth birthday. Beside her sat 
her daughter of sixty and a tiny great-grandchild, the 


| only child in the company. When the invitation to 


and not fit to stay in; and wasn’t I the happiest man | dinner was sent the day before to this household of 
three, it found them without food of any kind in the 
house. 


to find two trappers that I knew occupying it, and 


and a lot of traps cached near by, and so when I | the storm did strike us, and we did pull through. The fixed up as snug as you please! 
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It was astonishing how eyes brightened and a| 
sudden cheerful confusion of tongues broke out, 
as ¢. bustle was heard at the end of the room, and 


a li'tle army of young people came briskly bear- | 
ing up the aisles the hot platters, each with a com- | 
fortable rolled rib of beef, followed by smoking | 
dishes of brown potatoes, baked under the meat. | 





A VENERABLE 


In a twinkling we were in full flow of sociability, | 
while carvers were distributed and hot 
arrived. 


plates 


I wish all pampered, discontented people, who 
would think of a plain dinner of beef and pota- 
toes as something in the nature of a hardship, 
might have heard the grace as sung by this com- 
pany, with their welcome dinner before them : 

“Be present at our table, Lord.” 

There were many good voices, and everywhere 
perfect propriety of manner, and I caught, here 
and there, traces of trained accents which be- 
trayed a better grade of culture than the majority 
possessed, and suggested unwritten, and perhaps 
tragic, life-histories among that crowd of aged 
poor. 

The joints were many and the carving-knives 
few, but the old man of my table, a pleasant-faced | 
old fellow, whose manner was full of old-fash- | 
ioned courtesy, lent me his knife and fork, and 
waited patiently until the last one was served. 

Carving is not a comfortable thing to do at best, 
but I never felt more solicitude not to make great 
blunders than with all those knowing old eyes 
fixed upon me. 

“Tam sure you are all better carvers than I,” I 
suggested with some mortification as I wrestled | 
with my joint. But they all assured me that my | 
performances were quite perfect, and a stout, | 
comfortable woman, one of the very few stout | 
ones, added, patronizingly, that it was the knife | 
that was to blame, not the lady. 

At last the plates were all dealt out, the gravy 
equitably divided, and a pile of hot brown pota- | 
I am afraid if I had | 
been dining in full freedom to criticise, I should | 
have found the beef a little tough and the pota- | 
toes rather overdone, not to say, greasy. | 

But such hint admissible here. It | 
seemed to be part of the etiquette of the occasion 
to remark that it was a “‘wonderful good cut of 
beef,” and ‘the potatoes is beautifully brown.” 

One merit they certainly had: there was enough | 
of them, and and forks | 
flagged before my second joint had yielded its 
last good cut. One poor old woman, with faded, 
expressionless face, gazed mournfully at her full 
plate, and sent it away almost as full. 


toes added to every dish. 


no was 


appetites and knives 


“She can’t eat it, ma’am,” said a sympathizing 
friend beside her. ‘It takes her appetite away.” 

I thought the cup of Tantalus could hardly | 
have been worse than that,—that the sight of food 
should destroy hunger. But when the plum-pud- | 
dings arrived, I found that it is quite possible to | 
have lived so long upon a low and insufficient diet 
as to have lost the power to eat a hearty and 
abundant meal. For women, especially, poor and 
old, always tired and hurried, living habitually 
upon tea and a bit of bread, with some little relish 
when it can be got, but never much meat, such a 
dinner was too much. 

The advent of the plum-pudding was greeted 
with much enthusiasm and a great burst of ap- 
plause, for to the English mind plum-pudding is 
the palladium of conviviality ; but when the gen- 
erous portions had been distributed and tasted, 
spoons grew languid and faces grew sad. 

One woman meekly passed her plate to me, 
saying, ‘It’s a pity to waste it, ma’am!” 

“What's this? what’s this?” cried one of the 
genial promoters of the feast, just then passing. 
“Can't eat plum-pudding! Who ever heard of 
such a thing? Pop it into your pocket, and eat it 
to-morrow.” 

What a wise man! The words had hardly left 
his lips when every woman at my table produced 
from somewhere a bit of newspaper, and in a 
twinkling the pieces of pudding vanished,—to be 
better enjoyed next day, or to be taken to small 
and appreciative mouths at home. 

A great accession of cheerfulness was experi- 
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enced among my guests, and with the warm and 
comfortable feeling of having well dined, tongues 


personal history, largely made up of disappoint- 
ments and wrongs, began to come out. One would 
like to know something of the life histories that 
might be told in such a gathering, from the 


strength and hope of 
\ youth, to the bitter- 
\ ness and carping of 
disappointed old age. 
But I think they 
were not all bitter nor 
disappointed, though 
for most of them the 
workhouse was the 
only certain prospect. 
They could still enjoy a bit of cheerful company, 
and when I left them, with tables cleared and the 
piano rattling merrily, they seemed fairly set in 

for a social musical evening. 

Mrs. H. Wricurt. 


—+or— 
CONQUERORS, 
Blessed are they who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light, 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight. 
—Adelaide A. Procter, 


SS ee 


THE PROGRESS OF INDIA. 


The English people are justly proud of their 
greatempire of India, which was conquered in the 
last century by the prowess of their arms, and 
has since made wonderful progress in civilization 
by the wisdom of their laws and government. 

India, indeed, with its two hundred and forty 
million people, is the proudest of England’s many 
distant possessions. The millions of money and 
many thousands of soldier lives which Great 
Britain has spent in holding and defending it, 
attest the value which she attaches to retaining it 
as a dominion of the crown. 

In recent years, the efforts of the English Gov- 
ernor-General of India have been directed, more 


| energetically than ever before, to the material, 


political, and social improvement of the swarming 
native races subject to their rule. No longer is it 
the British policy to govern them simply with iron 
hand, holding them as a subject people, shutting 
them out from education, and from all share in 
the affairs of their own country. 


A recent official statement gives an interesting | 


picture of the results of the civilizing process which 
has of late years been elevating and bettering the 
condition, in all respects, of the native races. 
From this statement it appears that the number 
of towns to which are accorded the right to man- 
age their own local affairs is rapidly increasing 
every year. The right to vote for their own local 
rulers is in these cases given to natives who have 


ernments thus created have the power to control 
the schools, measures for health, lighting, water, 
making of streets, police, and erecting of public 
buildings. 

The result of thus giving the natives the power 
to manage their local affairs is seen in the steady 
increase of schools, in a decrease of illness and 
death, in better roads, in the economy with which 
the towns are administered, and in a marked 
diminution of crime. Many of the crimes pecu- 
liar to Hindoo custom and character are ceasing to 
be committed. 

With this political improvement, the material 
prosperity of India is, on the whole, on the in- 
crease. The probability of the recurrence of those 
horrible famines which, in the past, have spread 
terrible desolation through vast areas of India, 
becomes happily more remote from year to year. 
This is due in part to the growth of the railway 
system, in part to the more general cultivation 
of the soil, and in part to the more intelligent 
methods of prevention employed. 

The soil of India yields a large variety of valu- 
able products. The growth of coffee is declining ; 
but that of tea is becoming constantly larger. In 
nine years, the value of the tea grown in India 
has more than doubled. Cotton is raised in India 
on over fourteen millions of acres. Perhaps, in 
time, India will be a formidable rival of our own 
Southern States, in the production of this staple 
which may be said to clothe mankind. 

Wheat is grown on twenty-six millions of acres ; 
and the Indian forests, with their strong and aro- 
matic woods, are a source of very considerable 
profit. 


| were loosed, and bits of gossip and fragments of | 


| of a banyan tree, the roots of which, as related by 
|the Hindoo Pilpay, became angry at the leaves. 





| It is in union only that their strength and secur- | 


| & certain amount of property; and the local gov- | 


| nantly concentrated on the outrage that his sister 





In manufactures, India is making perceptible 
progress, especially in the cotton, jute, and brew- 
ing industries. New co ton mills are being built 
and put in operation in various parts of the em- 
pire. 

It is noteworthy that the number of newspapers 
in the native tongues is rapidly increasing. These 
papers discuss all matters with great freedom, 
since the once severe restrictions on the press have 
been much relaxed in recent years. It is a fact 
worth mentioning that Shakespeare’s plays have 





recently been translated into several of the Hindoo 
dialects. 

India, under English rule, is thus fast becom- | 
ing what even Europeans would call a really ciy- | 
ilized State. In due time, no doubt, the English 
rule will disappear, and the empire will become | 
free and self-governing. But it will always be a| 
majestic monument to the English genius for | 
planting good government in remote regions and | 
among strange peoples. 


44> 
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TULIPS. 


Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks; from family diffused 
To family, as flies the father-dust, 
The varied colors run; and while they break 
On the charmed eye, the exulting florist marks, 
With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

— Thomson, 
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STRENGTH IN UNION. 





Among the fables handed down orally, for cen- 
turies, from father to son in the old Deccan, is one 


‘While we toil underground you flutter idly in the 
sun!” they said. 

“We drink in the rain and light, and send it 
down to you ingrates,” replied the leaves. Then, 
being angry, they resolved not to help each other. 
The root would send no sap up to the branches; | 
the leaves, in consequence, withered and died, and 
the shade being removed from the ground beneath, 
it dried and baked in the burning sun, so that the 
roots could find no moisture. They soon shrivelled 
up, and in a little while the whole tree was dead. 

The Germans have embodied precisely the same 
idea in a less fanciful form. They have a story of 
a little hamlet in the Black Forest, where the few 
inhabitants lived happily together until one day 
the squire became angry at the miller, and resolved 
to buy no more flour from him. 

The miller, having thus lost his chief customer, 
was forced, with his wife and children, to wear old 
clothes the next year. The tailor, being thus much 
out of pocket, had, with his family, to go barefoot. 

The shoemaker, being so much the poorer, 
could buy no meat that year from the butcher, 
and the butcher’s household, in consequence, lived 
on potatoes, and bought no flour from the miller. 
Thus each link in the chain of want pressed on the 
other, until at the end of the year, nobody in the 
village could pay the squire his rent. 

Christmas, however, put the squire into a better 
humor. He sent to the miller for flour; the miller 
bought clothes, the tailor joyously sent a big order 
for shoes; the shoemaker began to eat meat again, | 
and the butcher, bread. At the end of the next | 
year every tenant paid his rent, and there was | 
universal comfort and good-will. | 

These simple stories, as old as the nations to | 
which they belong, contain a truth of deep signitfi- | 
cance to both the capitalist and laborer, whose 
quarrels just now threaten to convulse the coun- 
try. 

No possible good can come to either by strife. 








ity lie. As long as they are enemies, a victory 
won by one party over the other, is only deferred 
defeat for itself. 


+or--—_—— 





CHILDREN AT THE TABLE. 

The young people of this great and free coun- | 
try received a severe scolding a little while ago in 
one of the newspapers. The editor seems to have 
been out somewhere at a family dinner, and he 
must needs report to his readers the behavior of 
one of the children, which was very bad indeed. 

Editors have a strange way of reporting things 
—some editors have. If they see one boy in a} 
town keeping the family cow on a run on the way | 
home from pasture, they go to their desks and | 
write that the Boys of the Nineteenth Century 
have not those tender feelings and home attach- | 
ments which distinguished the noble youth who 
lived in the great days of the Mathers and the | 
Franklins. 

They go on to say that doys hurl at the family 
cow the stinging horse-chestnut and the incisive 
stone, regardless alike of the creature’s rights, the 
family interest, and a father’s reiterated com- | 
mands. 

So this editor, on returning from the family | 
party, where he had suffered from the impolite 
behavior of, say, one boy, proceeded to dilate | 
upon the subject in the manner following, to wit: | 


**No sooner is a subject started, or some happy | 
| 


reminiscence revived of a vacation once mutually 
enjoyed, but some child puts in his oar, or insists 


on the attention of the whole table being indig- | 


has a larger help of jelly than he. 

This is only one sentence from a long editorial 
article in a similar strain. One might infer from 
it that American children behave in this absurd 


{manner when the jelly is served at dinner-time. 


The editor merely meant that Johnny Smith called 
his mother’s attention to the excessive liberality 
with which she had heaped jelly upon his sister's 
plate while she was too much absorbed in the 
editor’s profound conversation. The offence of 
the boy was not so great as that of the editor in 
attributing the faults of Johnny Smith and Tom- 
my Jones to the Boys of the United States. 

On the other hand, we do not, of course, assert 
that boys and girls in general have good table 
manners. Some of them have, some have not, 
and we hope the latter will improve. With one 
remark of the aggrieved editor all our readers, 
young and old, will agree. No children, he says, 
are so unhappy as those who are permitted to 


| disregard the rights and feelings of others. 


Children have their rights at the family table. 
Even the old saying that they should be seen and 
not heard is wise only with frequent exceptions. 
The French way is a pleasant one, that of encour- 
aging children to join in the conversation of their 
elders, subject only to the restraints which are 
equally binding upon all who sit at table with 
others. Arrogance and immodesty, rudeness, 
want of consideration for the pleasure of others, 
are bad faults in the young, and worse in the old. 


a 
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FACING THE LIONS. 


A French avocat of large wealth living in Lyons 
was accidentally detained with his family in Paris 
during its siege by the Prussians. His means were 
soon exhausted, he had no friends from whom he 
could borrow, and his family, who had always lived 
in luxury, were more than once in actual danger of 
starvation. He has written a graphic account of their 
experience; but adds: 

“It had its uses; it taught us, for the first time in 
our idle, careless lives, to think and to feel.” 

A well-known surgeon, while recalling lately some 
of his observations upon his patients, remarked: “It 
is a curious fact that men who have been used to 
make an outcry about a cut finger or the toothache usu- 
ally find somewhere the physical nerve to face a capi- 
tal operation without flinching, and are always, after 
it, more courageous and manly men. There is an 
enormous developing power in pain.” 

“In my extremity,” says St. Justine, “I discovered 
new paths to God.” 

Even where there is neither religion nor philosophy, 
the latent strength and endurance of human nature 
are inevitably forced to the light by great perils and 
suffering. The rank and file of armies are made up, 
as a rule, of illiterate, commonplace men, who in ordi- 
nary life are assuredly not heroic; yet instances of 
cowardice are comparatively rare on any battlefield. 

Physicians record the almost universal fact of the 
calmness with which all men and women meet death. 
Even the murderer, ignorant and degraded, seldom 
makes an outery on the gallows. 

We can all remember to have noted inthe faces of 
our friends who had passed through great pain or 
grief, finer lines and the expression of higher capa- 
bilities than we had ever seen there before. 

It was after Daniel had faced the lions that he be- 
came a prophet of God. 

The Southern planter will tell you that the electric- 
ity in the atmosphere during a thunderstorm will 
ripen his corn faster than days of sunshine or of soft 
summer rains. Men are like the corn. There are 
certain qualities and perceptions latent in human na- 
ture which lie dormant in prosperity, and which need 
pain and sorrow to quicken them to life. 

The young people who read the Companion can find 
here the hint of an answer to the problem which con- 
fronts us so early in life, “Why must we bear pain, 
when God could have made a world without it? Why 
must we pass through the valley of the shadow of 
Death?” 

We must all go through the den of lions. But it 
depends on ourselves whether the wild beasts tear us 
to pieces, or watch us with closed jaws through the 
night, leaving us closer to God in the morning. 


—____—++or— 


WAYS OF SPENDING MONEY. 


A young man anxious to be admitted to a fashiona- 
ble clique in one of our large cities is reported to 
have procured introduction to twenty young mar- 
ried women within the circle, and then to have in- 
vited them to a dinner, which was the most lavish 
and costly ever given in this country. 

The dainties for each guest, exclusive of wines, 
cost over one hundred dollars; the room was formed 
into a bower of the rarest roses; the ménu for each 
lady was fastened to an exquisite fan, worth fifty 
dollars. The host allowed these details of cost to be- 
come public. 

The day after the dinner, the young women who 
had accepted it met, turned their host into sport, 
and resolved to treat him in future with cool con- 
tempt. His money was spent, and what had he gained 
for it? Nothing but well-deserved ridicule. The 
doors which he had hoped to open with a golden key 
were still locked in his face. 

A few rods from the hotel in which this feast was 


| laid, another young man, about a century ago, gath- 


ered a few of his comrades, and laying down ten dol- 
lars, earned by hard manual labor, urged each of them 
to do the same, that they “‘might buy some books to 
supply the education which had been lacking in their 
lives.” They purchased a few volumes which were 
kept in an attic room in an alley. In time other 
books were added and the library grew. 

“This was the mother,” says Bigelow, “of all the 
subscription libraries in North America. It was soon 
imitated in other towns and other provinces. The 
American people became thus acquainted with books, 
and in afew years were better instructed and more 
intelligent than people of the same rank in other 
countries.” 

The young man whose outlay of a few dollars 
helped and strengthened him throughout all his work 
in life, was Benjamin Franklin, and the work which 


| it enabled him to do was the founding of a great na- 


tion. 


Each of these lads spread his table, and invited his 
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gue: eepliia how different was the feast and its re- 
sults! 
——_~+o-—___—- 


WON BY AN ACCIDENT. 


When we say that something happened from chance 
we really mean only that it occurred, without or in 
spite of previous planning by the men who wished to 
control events. History knows of empires which 
have been lost or saved “by accident,”’ that is, as the 
result of acts which were not within the control of 
sovereigns and generals. 

One such case—the story is narrated in the second 
part of the Greville Memoirs—was the victory, in 
1845, of the English over the Sikhs at Ferozeshah. 

At acritical point in the battle, the governor-gen- 
eral of India, Lord Hardinge, who commanded in 
person, thought the battle was lost. Believing that 
his army would be destroyed, and not expecting to 
survive the defeat, he gave his watch and some other 
things to one of his officers, asking that they might 
be conveyed to his wife with the assurance that his 
last thoughts were about her. 

Just at this time, one of Lord Hardinge’s staff, also 
in despair, having lost his head, through nervousness 
or fear, rode up to the commander of the English Cav- 
alry, and communicated an order which he declared 
he had received, that the cavalry should retreat. The 
commander asked for a written order; the staff-officer 
admitted that he had none, but spoke so positively as 
to the instruction which he was charged to deliver, 
that the commander gave the order that his men 
should retire. 

The Sikhs, seeing the cavalry drawing off, supposed 
the movement to be for the purpose of attacking 
them on their flank, and cutting off their commu- 
nications. A panic seized them, and they began to 
retreat. The English commander-in-chief noticed 
the disorder in the Sikh ranks, and ordered a charge 
along his whole line which resulted in the rout of the 
enemy. 

Thus a victory which saved India to England was 
due to a nervous officer who invented an order he had 
never received. If the British troops had been de- 
feated, the whole of India would doubtless have risen 
to throw off the yoke of those whom the Sikhs had 
beaten in battle. 


———_+o—___—_ 


TWO AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Our professional authors must look to their laurels, 
for they have been beaten lately on their own ground 
and with their own implement. Two books have been 
written by men who never wrote a book before, which 
are acknowledged by two hemispheres to be master- 
pieces. One of these is General Grant’s autobiogra- 
phy, and the other is Major Greely’s “Three Years 
of Arctic Service.” 

What makes these successes the more remarkable 
is that each of the authors was known to be a man of 
few words, each wrote under the pressure of griev- 
ous bodily ailments, and each had a particular dislike 
of the act of writing. 

On the other hand, both of them had a great and 
wondrous story to tell, a story of difficulties manfully 
met, of sufferings patiently borne, of victory nobly 
won. Major Greely’s book, with its beautiful and 
striking pictures, presents to us scenes of bewitching 
interest, and a narrative which neither man nor 
woman can read without tears of sympathy and ad- 
miration. 

The fidelity of the little band of heroes to their 
flag, to their leader and to one another was most 
lovely and touching. If there were some exceptions, 
who can wonder at it? Consider only that they were 
starving in cold and in darkness for the long period of 
seven months, and yet spared from their meagre ra- 
tion a part every day to add to that of a disabled 
comrade! 

These two works, so simple, so honest, so affecting, 
are full of valuable lessons for young and old. One 
lesson above all shines out from both of them equally 
—the conquering power there is in steadfast fidelity. 


—-— —_ ~+@r— 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


Near-sightedness is increasing in our country to an 
alarming extent. It was comparatively rare a cen- 
tury ago, but now it afflicts a large proportion of the 
children in our public schools. It is one of the evils 
created by civilization, and is almost unknown in sav- 
age life. An official inquiry in Germany indicates 
that this evil is more common there than in the United 
States, and that it is the direct result of bad habits of 
study. 

The physicians who made the examination report 
to the Government that in children of five years 
old the vision is generally perfect. During the school- 
age the defect increases steadily. In the lower 
schools from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the schol- 
ars are affected; in the higher schools the proportion 
reaches forty to fifty per cent. 

It is far worse in the professional schools; reaching 
fully seventy per cent. of theological students, and 
over ninety per cent. of medical students. 

The physicians ascribe the trouble to the poor print 
of the text-books, and to the general habit of hold- 
ing books too near the eyes. It might be well to 
make a similar examination in our own country, in 
order that public attention be aroused to provide, if 
possible, a cure for this growing evil. It is a grave 
misfortune if public education creates a near-sighted 
nation. 





or 


WOMEN’S RETORTS. 


Lawyers not unfrequently receive the most provok- 
ing retorts from women whom they are trying to con- 
found. A council defending a prisoner on trial, be- 
fore an English court, for stealing money, began his 
cross-examination of the principal witness, a woman, 
by saying: 

“Tell me, my good woman, what sort of money had 
you?” 

“T had eight shillings in silver, and a sovereign in 
gold.” 

“Tell me, my good woman,” continued the lawyer, 
with a sneer, intended to confuse the witness, “did 
you ever see a sovereign in anything else than gold?” 


“Oh, yes, sir,”? answered the woman, with a calm 
smile; “I saw Queen Victoria, God bless her!” 

“Madam,” said a coarse lawyer, baffled in his at 
tempt to make a cool witness contradict her state- 
ments, ‘‘you have brass enough to make a saucepan.” 

“And you have sauce enough to fillit,” she retorted. 





4@> 
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SNOW-BLINDNESS. 


Most people who live in our Northern States know 
well enough how painful is the effect of light reflected 
from colorless snow in winter. As a means of avoid- 
ing these disagreeable effects, the English Arctic ex- 
plorers connected with the Nares expedition resorted 
to an ingenious device to secure some variety of col- 
oring that should be restful to the eyes of those who 
made up the sledge party. 


Each person was provided with a suit of duck over- 
alls, to act as “snow-repellers,” which were always 
worn whilst on the march. AS an extra precaution 
against snow-blindness, the men were ordered to 
paint some device on the backs of these snow-jump- 
ers in order to afford a certain amount of relief to 
the eyes of their comrades. 

The designs of these devices, or crests, were left 
entirely to the artistic imaginations of the men, and 
they caused a good deal of merriment. They were 
certainly more quaint than elegant. Donkeys and 
Polar bears in various wonderful postures appeared 
| to be in the greatest favor. 
| Each crest was accompanied by a motto, invariably 
}a Latin one. Whether these designs relieved us from 
| severe attacks of snow-blindness or not, it would be 
difficult to decide. They served at any rate to amuse 
us, and often formed the topic of conversation when 
other subjects were getting scarce. 

For the same reason that the men were ordered to 
emblazon their arms and crests on the backs of their 
| clothes, we had the boats which were to accompany 
the sledges painted with gay and brilliant devices. 

The rose, shamrock and thistle were painted on the 
hulls, and the royal arms decorated their sterns. In 
spite of the quantity of turpentine with which the 
paint was mixed, it persisted in freezing in the brush, 
rendering that article more like a stick than an art 
ist’s pencil 
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PECULIAR ECONOMY. 


From Kay’s “Edinburgh Portraits,” devoted to lo- 
cal celebrities, is taken this striking exemple of Scot- 
tish thrift. The readiness of the host to share what 
he had with his guest has, from one point of view, 
the appearance of generous feeling; but there is an- 
other way of looking at the matter. 


It is said of Lord Dunsinnan, as illustrative of his 
peculiar economy, that he had only one bed at Dun- 
sinnan besides those — by his servants, thus to 
preclude the pessibility of being put to the expense 
of entertaining visitors. 

It so occurred that the late George Dempster, of 
Dunnichen, one of the most intimate of the very few 
friends with whom his lordship associated, paid him 
a visit at Dunsinnan on one occasion, and having tar- 
ried a little longer than usual, a violent storm arose, 
which induced “Mr. Dempster’ to think of remaining 
all night. 

Dunsinnan, unwilling to declare the inhospitable 
arrangement of his mansion, evaded the proposition 
by every means possible in hopes that the storm might 
abate. “At last, finding no likelihood of this, he sallied 
forth to the stable to order his friend’s coach to the 
door, as the only effectual hint to his guest. 

But Dempster’: 8 coachman was not to be so caught; 
he — ely refused to harness the horses in such a 
night, especially as the roads were so bad and danger- 
ous, prefe rring rather to lie in the stable, if he could 
get no other accommodation, till daylight. 

Lord Dunsinnan, thus driven to extremities, re- 
turned to his guest and made known the dilemma in 
which they were placed. 

“George,” said he, “if you stay, you will go to bed 
at ten and rise at thre e; and then I shall get the bed 
after you.” 

———__~+<or—____—_- 


“HE CALLED ME WHITTAKER.” 


Hero-worshippers have a better time of it than the 
heroes who have to submit to their worship. The 
latter (including all distinguished men) are largely at 
the mercy of a class of admirers who are too obtuse 
to see any violation of good manners or taste in their 
pursuit of interviews and autographs. 


William Warren tells a delicious story about a St. 
Louis man who went East last summer, and hunted 
up the poet Whittier. He found the quiet old Quaker 
poet trying to hide from civilization in a farmhouse 
near Nahant. He had gone there to escape just such 
bores as the St. Louis man was. 

At first he declined to see the visitor, saying that 
he was not feeling strong, but the Missouri man was 
so persistent that at last Whittier yielded, and he was 
admitted. He pounced upon the poet, and nearly 
shook his arm from the socket. He declared that he 
adored the poet’s works—in fact, he read nothing else. 

He asked Whittier to write his name a few hundred 
times on a sheet of note paper, that he might distrib- 
ute the — among his friends, and it was all 
the poet could do to keep the impetuous visitor from 
cutting the buttons from his coat to carry away as 
mementoes, 





“And all the time,” said Whittier, 


oa. as 
he told his adventure, “he called me W 


hittaker.” 
Aires 
“SPEAKING FIGURATIVELY.” 
Almost every idea or thing needs (sometimes) an- 
other to illustrate it. This is what makes comparison 
so common,—in fact, a leading characteristic of the 
way we talk. It intensifies “poor,’’ somehow, to 
lengthen it into “poor as Job’s turkey,” although we 
know nothing about Job’s turkey; and the quality of 
Falstaff’s voice, as well as courage, is evident at once 
when Prince Hal says he bellowed “like a calf.” 





It used to be supposed that in poetry, for instance, 
figures of speech were for mere ornamentation. Now 
| we know that in good poetry they are chiefly used for 
throwing light. Soin colloquial speech; the reason 
we enjoy them seems to be that they hit out the idea 
like a flash. There is nothing the mind enjoys, after 
all, like getting an idea, and getting it quickly—which 
is only fiving, in a nutshell, the gist of Herbert 
| Spencer’s admirable essay on “Style.” 
A friend was telling me the other day that he had a 
new cook. He said (he is a small man), “I am afraid 
of her; she is as big as a bonded warehouse.” I saw 
in the paper lately that somebody expressed himself 
as being “dry as a covered bridge.” And how else 
can we declare the fineness of anv vthing so well as by 
saying it is “fine as a fiddle.”—Atlantic Monthly. 





A PHILOSOPHER. 


Gravity is not of necessity an indication of learn- 
ing; it quite as often expresses a poverty of ideas, or 
the presence of dyspepsia, as anything else. 


An old farmer who had great respect for a jovial 
lawyer’s attainments was greatly disgusted, that his 
opponent, a rather boorish man, was elected district- 
attorney. Sitting one day in the court-room, the aged 
agriculturist muttered in a voice like distant thunder: 

** There sets Mayne, riz by his gravity! an’ there sets 
Keller, sunk by his lev ity! I wonder w’at Sir Isaac 
Newton ’d thought 0’ that /” 














Ayer’ 's Hair Vigor restores gray hair to its original 


color, makes it vigorous and abundant. [Adr, 
a 
“In the spring” take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Do not 
put it off till itis too late. Sold by all druggists. [Adv. 


—_—_—__>——_—_ 

Housekeepers should use Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s 
Flavoring Extracts, noted tor their purity and strength. 
————__—————_— 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites for Rickets, Marasmus, and all 
wasting disorders of children, is very remarkable in its 
results. The rapidity with which children gain flesh and 
strength upon it is very wonderful. [Ade. 
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Pleasure and Profit, 


Every Boy and Girl ought to learn this beautiful 
art of Fret Sawing. It cultivates a love for beautify- 
ing the home; it develops a mechanical taste, and it 
keeps the boys at home pleasantly and usefully em- 
ployed. 




























This Outfit now consists of 1 Nickel- 
frosted Bracket Saw (5x12 in.), 12 Saw 
Blades; 1 Manual Sawing and Wood | 
Carving ; Designs for making many 
Beautiful Brackets (full size), and 
1 Drill, 


Our Bracket Saw Frame is made from 
the best spring steel, and is nickel-frosted. 
With it you can make Brackets, Clocks, Pic- 
ture Frames, Easels, Fancy Articles, ete., of 
the most exquisite beauty. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Limited to July Ist. 


With each Bracket Saw Outfit we 
shallGIVE FREE the CATHE- 
DRAL CLOCK DESIGN de- 
scribed on page 435 of the October 
Premium List. We shall also send 
with the Outfit a Rebate Ticket. 
This ticket will entitle you to pur- 
chase of us the Clock Movement 
to fit the case, at a great discount 
from the price named on page 435 of the List. 

Price of this Outfit complete, only 50 cents; postage 
and packing, 15 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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IT IS VERY EASY 
To restore painted walls and wood-work to 
their original freshness, if you will take a 
pailful of tepid water, two sponges, and 2 
cake of Ivory Soap. Apply the soap with 
one sponge, and remove ths soap and dirt 
with the other, rinse tho latter frequently, 
and change the water often. Ordinary soap 
is apt to be too highly chemicalled to use 
on paint. Tho Ivory Soap is mild but very 
effective. 
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Profusely Illustrated. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTICS COMPANION who will 
buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
ofany grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
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this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
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For the Companion, 


DE SOTO’S LAST DREAM. 


On a shadowy plain where cypress groves 
And sweeping palm-trees rise, 

And the andlered deer swift-footed roves, 
The brave DeSoto lies, 


They have made him a bed where overhead 
The trailing moss entwines 

With the leaves of the campion-flower red, 
And gleaming ivy vines. 

Over his fevered forehead creeps, 
From the ce y branches high, 

The wind that sleeps in the liquid deeps 
Of the changeless southern sky. 


And the Mississippi's turbid tide, 
Broad and free, flows past, 

Like the current wide, on which men glide 
To another ocean vast. 





He dreams of the days in sunny Spain 
‘hen heart and hope were strong, 
And he hears again on the trackless main 
"be sound of the sailor's song. 


Now with the flerce Pizarro’s band 
To wield the sword anew, 

He takes command on the golden sand 
Of the shores of proud Peru. 


And northward, now, from Tampa Bay, 
With glittering spear and lance, 

With pennons gay and horses’ neigh, 
His cohorts brave advance, 

Again, as the glittering dawn awakes 

‘rom its dreams of purple mist, 

By the stoléd priest he kneels and takes 

The holy eucharist. 


And the echoing woods and boundless skies 
Are hushed to soft conten 

As the strains of the old Te 
On a new continent, 





t, 
Deum rise 


Again he sees in the thicket damp, 
$y the light of a ghastly moon, 

The crocodile, foul from his native swamp, 
Plunge in the dark lagoon, 


Again o’er the wild savi 

From his feet the fr > 
And the curlews seream, from tree to tree, 
Their strange, wild notes of fear. 








Over the rich magnolia blooms, 
Floats ‘neath the evening skies, 

Drunk with their soft and sweet perfumes, 
The bird of Paradise. 


The wild macaw on her silken nest 
*Mid the orange blossoms white, 

From her scarlet breast and golden crest 
Flashes the noon-day light. 











In the waving grass on the yucca spires 
‘lowers of pallid hue 
Blend with the erythrina’s fires 
And the starry nixia’s blue. 


The rich gordonia blossom swells 
Where the brooklet ripples by, 
And the silvery-white halesia bells 

Reflect the cloudless sky. 


And southern mosses, soft and brown, 
‘ith gleaming ivies twine, 
And heavy purple blooms weigh down 
The wild wistaria vine. 





Now on his bold Castilian band 
The native warriors press, 

From their haunts in the trackless prairie land 
And the unknown wilderness, 

And the flame he has kindled 
On his sword of trusty stee 

As he burns, *mid the yells of savage men, 
Their village of Mobile. 

* 


‘o_ again 


* . * * * 


Like the look of triumph o’er victories won 
That dying conquerors wore, 

Or the light that bursts from the setting sun 
On some wild rugged shore; 

The fire of hope lights up anew 
The brave adventurer’s brow, 

A roseate flash—then death’s dull hue, 
And his dréam is over now, 

So on the plain where cypress groves 
And spreading palm-trees rise, 

And the antlered deer swift-footed roves, 
The brave DeSoto dies, 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 
i 
For the Companion, 
THEIR LENT. 


Six or seven young girls were gathered in the 
library of one of our large colleges for women. 
They were Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists; but they were all alike resolved to “keep 
Lent.” 

‘‘Self-denial,” the most thoughtful girl said, “is 
a virtue too little taught nowadays. 
tian character is complete without it. Iam not 
going to eat meat during the whole forty days.” 

“And [ have forsworn butter and candy,” said 
another. 

“IT shall not look into a novel until Easter,” said 
a third. 

“And I shall wear old shoes and gowns all of 
the time,” added a fourth. 

There was no superstition, nor submission to 
meaningless form, in these resolves. The girls had 
adetinite idea of improving their characters by 
the practice of self-denial. All of their friends 
knew what they were doing; the matter became, 
throughout the school, the subject of daily jokes 
and comment, and sometimes of approval, which 
comforted them not a little for their scanty meals 
and unbecoming dress. 
over, and they joyfully began again to eat meat 
and to wear their pretty gowns, the weakest- 
minded of them had an agreeable consciousness 
that they were-martyrs receiving their reward. 
No one but themselves had been benefited by their 
self-denial. 

In the same school there was a young teacher, 
who if she fasted from Ash-Wednesday until 
Easter, told nobody of it. But in one sense her 
Ja~nt lasted all the year. 
come to live in idleness, but she taught, in order 
that her little step-brothers might be educated. 
All day long and every day, in every trifle, she 
denied herself that others might be more comfort- 


No Chris- | 


When the season was | 


She had a sufficient in- | 


able, or more happy. She took the tough morsel, 
that the tender bit might go to the child beside 
her; she made her own gowns, to save money for 
the poor blind boy in the alley; she at one time 
lost half her sleep at night in making Christmas 
gifts for her washerwoman’s children. 

She left the school, presently, and married, but 
her Lent was not yet over. She never had the 
wealth, nor talent, nor power to give to others, but 
she gave them—herself; her constant thought, 
her labor, or if she could give no more, her sym- 
pathy, her kindly, cheerful words. 

She made no bruit in the world with her re- 
ligion while she lived; nobody noticed her self- 
sacrifice. But when she died, a month or two ago, 
a sudden pause and blank in every home where 
she was known showed how much help and 
strength had gone from it out of the world with 
her. Her long Lent of self-denial and sacrifice 
was over; Easter dawned for her in the land of 
eternal recompense. ‘Verily, she had her re- 
ward.” 

———_+or—____ 


MAJOR GREELY’S EXPERIENCE. 


One of the many wise things done by Major Greely 
during the three years of his life in the Arctic regions, 
was his observance of all festive, religious and na- 
tional holidays. As soon as the habitation at Fort 
Conger was finished, he assembled his command of 
twenty-five men on Sunday morning, and made them 
a short address on their situation, and the duties 
which it suggested. 

He said to them that, although they were separated 
from the rest of the world, it was most proper and 
right that Sunday should be observed, and he informed 
them that he should on every Sunday morning pub- 
licly read a selection from the Psalms. He expected 
every member of the expedition to be present, unless 
any one had conscientious scruples against listening 
to the reading of the Bible. 


After the service any parties wishing to leave the 
station for hunting or other recreation should have 
permission todo so, as such exercise was especially 
needed to break the monotony of their lives. 

He then read the Psalms appointed for the twenty- 
eighth day of the month, one verse of which reminded 
them “how delightful a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” This text was so appropri- 
ate to their situation that the commander felt impelled 
to preach a little sermon upon it. 

He dwelt upon the depressing effect of a monoto- 
nous life in the darkness of an Arctic winter. He 
hoped that every one would endeavor to avoid dis- 
couraging words and irritating conduct, and would 
endeavor to conciliate and reconcile any who might 
get into a disagreeable controversy. 

Every Sunday during their stay, even when the cir- 
cumstances were most disheartening, the commander 
never failed to repeat the brief Sunday service, and 
to distinguish the day by some little indulgences or 
extras in the matter of diet. 

The birthday of each member of the party was also 
observed, the man himself being allowed to choose 
the dinner, to which the commander always added 
some unusual luxury as long as luxuries remained. 

Such days as the Fourth of July, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Christmas and Thanks- 
giving were celebrated with all the éclat and festivity 
which their circumstances permitted. Even the last 
Thanksgiving, when the whole party were shut up for 
the sunless winter in a miserable little smoky hut, was 
honored with all the means at their command. 

They were living then upon quarter-rations; but the 
commander thought it right and best to give the men 
one more tolerable meal, perhaps the last they would | 
ever enjoy. They had been looking forward to the 
day for weeks, for they were almost mad with hunger 
whenever they were awake. 

Their Thanksgiving feast consisted, in addition to 
their usual quarter-ration, of six pounds of rice, five 
pounds of raisins, two pounds each of coffee and choc- 
olate, a little rum and a few lemons. The Psalms of 
the day were read, and the banquet was enjoyed 
most keenly. 

“It seemed to me,” Major Greely says, “that mak- 
ing this a great and happy day would so break in on 
our wretchedness and misery as to give us new cour- 
age and determination. I am convinced that the idea 
was a most wise one. 

“To-day we have been almost happy, and had almost 
enough to eat. . . . Long’s stories, and merriment in 
general, kept us all amused and cheerful until mid- 


night.” 

Rover was a party of forlorn and desperate men 
commanded more ably, or governed more wisely, more 
tenderly or with more judicious firmness, than the 
party which served under Major Greely in the Arctic 
regions. 





ALEXANDER III. 


The Czar Alexander was, five years ago, raised by 
the assassination of his father to the absolute sover- 
eignty over ninety millions of people and an extent 
of territory comprising one-sixth of the earth. He 
is of the house of Romanoff, a family which traces 
its descent back to a savage Prussian soldier named 
Kobyla, who was the chief henchman of Simeon the 
Fierce, Duke of Muscovy, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. From Kobyla descended a long 
line of boyars, of whom Mikail, at the age of seven- 
teen, was chosen Czar in 1613. From Mikail the line 
has been unbroken to Alexander III. 

Until the present century, boyars, czars and czar- 
inas of the house of Romanoff showed the same 
peculiar traits of character: a shrewd, keen intelli- 
gence, gross sensuality, and a brutal and remorseless 
cruelty which exaggerated the barbarous spirit of 
even their age and country. 


To this race belonged Peter the Great, who had one 
| of the dominant minds of the world in his age, and 
| who with his own hands helped to impale and behead 
| hundreds of his rebellious subjects; Elizabeth, the 
| generous patron of agriculture, art and literature, 
who whipped to death and slit the ears and noses of 
the Jews in the name of religion; and Anna Ivan- 
| oona, who froze her refractory people to death in 
| tombs of ice, while she looked on. 
| Nicholas, the grandfather of the present Czar, was 
| more refined and humane than any of the Romanoffs 
| who preceded him; but he was the advocate and bul- 
| wark of autocratic power in Europe. The Russian 
| Empire was fermenting with revolutionary princi- 
ples at the time of his death. 

jis son Alexander, more just, or at least more 
politic, emancipated the serfs of Russia, and, more 
| than any of his race, loosed the fetters from thought, 
jand brought modern civilization into his empire. 
This course, however, did not prevent his assassina- 
tion by the Nihilists. 

The present Czar is a stalwart, soldierly-looking 
| man, in the prime of life, with handsome features, 
but watchful, cautious eyes, which give an insincere 
expression to his face. He is said to be a thorough 
| Russian in feeling and even education; having learned | 
| French and German with difficulty, he stil 
them imperfectly. 








1 speaks 


His intellect is of a more commonplace character 
than was his father's. He has few ideas, and holds 
them obstinately. But his domestic life is singularly 
pure; he is a faithful husband, a careful father, and 
a loyal friend. He married the Princess Dagmar of 
Denmark, the sister of the King of Greece and of 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales. The Czarina pos- 
sesses much of the sound common-sense, homely do- 
mestie affections and fine tact which characterize her 
family. 

The Czar and Czarina, with their children, for 
nearly two years after their accession to power were 
forced to live like prisoners in the royal palace of 
Gatchina, in momentary dread of assassination. The 
prolonged terror of this time shattered the nervous 
system of the Empress, and left her aged and sad. 
Nihilism since 1883 has resorted to other means to 
gain its end than dynamite, and the personal relations 
of - Czar and his people are peaceable, if not cor- 
dial. 

He has five children, of whom the eldest, Nicholas 
the Cesarovitch, is eighteen, and Olga, the youngest, 
five years of age. 


io, 
ARBOR DAY SONG. 





Upon this bare unshelter’d ground 
‘he living germs we strew, 
And pray for kindly summer suns 
And fertilizing dew. 
Receive the Acorns, mother Earth, 
And feed them year by year, 
Till proud and high towards the sky 
Their lordly boughs they rear. 
Winds, blow gently o’er them! 
Rain, fall softly down! 
Earth, enwrap them warmly 
In thy bosom brown! 
Beneath the shadow of their leaves 
The mated birds shall play, 
And friends in calm mid-summer eves 
Shall meet at closing day, 
Or sit together side by side 
In solitary nooks, 
To read in one another’s voice 
The lore not learn’d in books, 
Winds, blow gently o’er them! 
Stars, look kindly through! 
Fortune, smile upon them, 
If their hearts be true! 
And when a hundred years have pass‘’d, 
The oaks, grown old and hoar, 
Shall serve to form some mighty fleet, 
To guard our native shore. 
By trusty hearts, in peril’s hour, 
Our flag shall be unfurl’d 
To sound in fame Columbia’s name 
In thunder o’er the world. 
Winds, blow gaily o’er them! 
Calm thy rage, O Sea! 
Bear thy burden proudly 
On to victory! 


————$+o>—__—__—_- 


WEPT AT HIS MARRIAGE. 


The following description of an amusing bit of ex- 
perience is given in “Reminiscences of a Soldier.” 
A dinner-party was given to Col. Stuart, just before 
his marriage, by some bachelor friends. In the hotel 
where the young men assembled, a number of clergy- 
men of the Presbytery of Aberdeen, then in session 
in the city, were staying. Bent upon having a good 
time, the young fellows irreverently played what was 
termed the “cayenne trick” upon some of the worthy 
ministers. Col. Stuart had sent to London for a new 
suit of clothes in which to be married. He wore the 
suit on this evening, that he might do honor to his 
friends. We let him tell the rest of the story: 


After the dinner I left Aberdeen and went to Eng. 
land, to be married. My father-in-law was so well 
known in the town in which he lived that the roads to 
the church were crowded on the day of the ceremony, 
and the church itself was crammed. 

I took my place with my intended bride by the 
altar, and the ceremony proceeded. The clergyman 
had got about half through, when, — occasion 
to use my pocket-handkerchief, I put my hand into 
my pocket, — it out, and applied it to my nose. 
You can judge what my sensations were when I felt 
my eyes full of cayenne pepper, the irritation of which 
was almost intolerable! 

On the night of the dinner at Aberdeen I had 
placed the paper of cayenne, with which we had com- 
mitted the atrocities on the reverend gentleman, into 
the pocket of my dress-coat, and had thought no more 
about it. On the morning of my marriage, I put a 
clean silk handkerchief in that pocket, not remember- 
ing what I had placed there before. The cayenne 
had got loose from the paper; and, consequently, 
when I applied the handkerchief to my nose the mis- 
erable stuff flew into my eyes, and for a few moments 
caused most excruciating torments. 

Water ran down my cheeks in streams, and I dared 
not apply the handkerchief again, for fear of getting 
another dose. Meantime, the whole audience was 
staring at me, and I heard whispers,— 

“Poor young man, how affected he is!” and other 
sympathetic remarks to the same effect. 

I thought the ceremony would never be over, and 
when it was finished, the clergyman who married me 
came up, and, shaking my hand, said,— 

“My young friend, I am sorry to see you so affected 
on this joyous occasion.” 

Forgetting everything except my agony, I replied, 
“Affected? not a bit! it’s the cayenne pepper that I 
had in my pocket!” 

I may as well add, that I suffered for two or three 
days in a way I cannot describe, leaving some bitter 
recollections connected with the happiest day of my 
life, and as a punishment, I suppose, for our tric 


| upon the unoffending clergymen. 
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CUTTING OFF EARS. 


One day, Henry II., irritated at the long opposition 
of Archbishop Becket to the royal authority, angrily 
exclaimed, “Will no one rid me of that insolent 
priest?” Four barons heeded the murderous sugges- 
tion and, going to Canterbury, slew Becket before the 
cathedral altar. History repeats itself, for “that 
which is done is that which shall be done.” An Irish 
village was the scene, a century ago, of a barbarity 
which recalls the Norman king’s savage hint: 


Mr. French, an irritable, arrogant Irish squire, was 
disliked by his social equals, on account of the feudal 
airs he gave himself. But he was of “the ould 
shtock,” and, therefore, his retainers and the peas- 
antry liked him. 

Mr. Dennis Bodkin would not put up with his 
neighbor’s arrogance, and, by constantly opposing 
him, had incurred the deep hatred of Mr. French, anc 
of Mrs. French, also. 

One day, Bodkin was very annoying to the squire 
and his lady, and that evening Mrs. French abused 
the object of her aversion before a large dinner- 
party. “I wish,” said she, ending her tirade, “that 
some one would cut off the fellow’s ears—perhaps 
that might make him more civil.” 

The subject dropped away, and guests were grow- 
ing merrier and merrier, when Ned Regan, the old 
butler, entered the dining-room, with a hilarity that 
was hardly becoming toa servant. Walking, a little 
unsteadily, for he had been drinking, he went up to 


| his mistress, whispered something in her ear, and put 


a large snuff-box in her hand. 

She, not understanding what he had whispered, but 
thinking her old servant was perpetrating some little 
joke, opened the box, shook it, and—a pair of bloody 
ears dropped on her plate! 

“Sure, my lady,” shouted old Ned, nervous at see- 
ing his mistress’ and the company’s horror, ‘you 





wished Dennis Bodkin’s ears cut off! I told old Geo- 
shegan, the gamekeeper, and he took a few handy 
Sess with him, and brought back the ears, and there 
they are, and I hope ye’re plazed, my lady!” 

The gamekeeper and the ‘handy boys” were sent at 
once out of the country. Mr. and Mrs. French were 
tried for mayhem, but acquitted, as their guests swore 
that the lady never had an idea of giving the order 
the servants had mistakingly obeyed. 


+> 
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CAUGHT IN A HOLE. 


We have many stories, in the literature of the late 
war, of captives escaping from military prisons by 
tunneling out—and our sympathies are always with 
the tunnelers whether they succeed or fail. In the 
instance here given (from an Indiana jail) the adven- 
turers deserve no sympathy. The leader, ‘Dodging 
Bill,” was a burglar, and the old convict who tells the 
story was imprisoned for horse-stealing. All the men 
belonged in jail, and the jailer’s wife deserves credit 
for keeping them there. The narrator says: 





We had finished the tunnel. It led into the yard of 
the jail, and at the end of three days we were ready 
to go out. The idea was, of course, to go at night; 
but one of the prisoners was taken very ill, and we 
put off the escape for another twenty-four hours. 

About mid-afternoon of the next day there was an 
alarm of fire in the town, and we saw the jailer and 
his assistant hurry away from the jail. As this left 
his wife alone, and as everybody would be at the fire, 
we concluded to go out then. 

Dodging Bill had dug as near the surface as he 
dared. He now passed on ahead to break out the 
way, and we followed close upon his heels—that is, 
three or four of us. The others stood ready to creep 
in as we crept out. 

I was next to Bill, and as he broke the crust, and 
daylight streamed in, I heard a scream from a woman. 
Next moment there was a dash of water into the tun- 
nel, followed by another and another. We had to 
“shin”? back, and Bill was half dead when we seized 
his heels and drew him out. 

What had happened? Well, the tunnel was too 
short by fifteen feet. Instead of coming up in the 
alley, Bill broke ground in the backyard, and right at 
the feet of the jailer’s wife, who was washing. 

As the ground gave way, she saw ahand and anarm, 
and, being a quick-witted woman, she knew in a mo- 
ment what we were dving. There were three tubs on 
her bench, and she poured the contents of each one 
into the hole, and then ran in and brought out a boiler 
of hot water, and swished that in for good luck. 

That didn’t satisfy her that she had driven us back. 
She put a wooden conductor under the pump, placed 
the other end to the hole, and didn’t let up pumping 
for an hour. Such was the grade of the tunnel that 
we were ankle-deep in the water in the corridor be- 
fore she ceased operations. 

It was a fine display of woman’s ready wit, and al- 
though we were half starved and shackled to the cell 
doors for the next fortnight, none of us_ held any 
grudge against the jailer’s wife—New York Sun. 


elastin 
BOMB-PROOF MULE. 


Old soldiers can afford to smile now over the hu- 
mors of past strife and scenes of former danger, 
where the sublime and the ridiculous met. The fol- 
lowing lively incident of Morris Island, South Caro- 
lina, near the beginning of the Civil War, gives a 
picture of first-rate courage in a setting of genuine 
comedy. A veteran tells ihe story in the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin : 


It was in the early days of the siege. Some ammu- 
nition was wanted in a battery at the front, and a 
mule-driver volunteered to deliver it. The only road 
lay along the sandy beach for a distance of a mile 
and a half, most of the route being within range of 
Forts Sumter and Wagner. 

The mule-team started up the beach. The gunners 
at Sumter began shelling Caen. The driver laid 
on the lashes; the mule, with ears laid back, plied his 
legs, a hundred revolutions to the minute. A shell 
would strike the beach and explode; then another 
would whiz by the team; then the mule would stop 
and reflect 2 moment, or try to turn back, when down 
would come the whip. A fresh start for a short dis- 
tance, and then a halt, as another shell exploded. 
Then the driver jumped from his seat, caught the 
animal by the head, and went on a dozen rods further. 

But still the team gradually moved on, reaching the 
battery finally unhurt. The ammunition was quickly 
delivered, and the mule was headed for camp, and 
started for it at its utmost speed. Down the sandy 
road flew the animal, the driver rapidly plying the 
whip, till they reached the shelter of the sand-hills. 

Just then a shell from Sumter came _ shrieking 
through the air. Striking the beach at the rear of 
the team, it bounded upward and exploded apparently 
right above the mule. 

A cloud of smoke hid the team for a moment, but 
when it cleared away, there stood the old mule, with 
his head down and his ears back, kicking most vicious- 
ly at = cart, that had been broken by a fragment of 
the shell. 

The driver lay on the sand, but jumped up; he 
limped toward the mule, cut him loose from the cart, 
mounted, and galloped away to the camps. Thousands 
of men, Union and Confederate, watched this per- 
formance. The men on shore and the sailors on the 
vessels all joined in hearty cheers and waving of 
caps. The Confederates joined in the demonstration 
to the pluck of the driver and the comical courage of 
his long-eared charge. 

++ 


JUDGE AND PARSON. 


Lord Chancellor Henyon was so noted for his penu- 
riousness that a wit said: “In his lordship’s kitchen 
the fire is always dull, but the spits are always bright.” 
“Spits!” rejoined a witty friend, “in the name of 
common-sense don’t talk of Kenyon’s spits, for noth- 
ing turns upon them!” 

An Irish Chief-Justice, St. George Caulfield, was 
also notorious for his parsimony. Though a gentle- 
man of fortune, he was never known to give a dinner 
party but once. A gentleman, holding an important 
government office, happened to pass near the Chief- 
Justice’s residence, and the penurious judge was 
obliged to invite him to become his guest. 

The official accepted, and the neighboring gentle- 
men were invited to meet him at dinner. Among 
them was the witty rector of the parish, who, being 
asked to return thanks, when dinner was over, did so 
:a Words as impertinent as irreverent. 

“We thank the Lord, for this nothing less 

Than the fall of Manna in the wilderness; 

In the house of famine we have found relief, 

And known the comforts of a round of beef; 
Chimneys have smoked that never smoked before, 
And we have dined where we shall dine no more. 

The Chief-Justice pretended to enjoy the joke, and, 
on a subsequent day, asked the parson to take a frugal 
dinner with him. When the covers were taken off. 
there was nothing in the dishes. 

‘*May I ask you, reverend sir, to say grace?” asked 
the chief-justice, with a malicious smile. The parson, 
rising to the occasion, said: 


“May He who blessed the loaves and fishes 
Look down upon these empty dishes; 
For if they do our stomachs fill, 

*Twill surely be a miracle.” 
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EASTER EGGS. 


FIG. 6 


Easter eggs may 
be made into many 
novel and pretty 
devices, as shown 
in the following 
illustrations. No. 
1 represents the 
head of the popu- 
lar Mikado fash- 
ioned from an egg. 


The egg must first be pierced at both ends, and 
the contents blown out, leaving the hollow shell. 
Then a face, as nearly as possible resembling the 


Mikado, painted on the egg. 


this, 





Fia. 2. 


A narrow strip of 
black paper (that en- 
easing needles will 
answer the purpose) 
pasted on the back of 
the head; the egg 
then painted black, 
except the face, as 
seen in the picture. 
The head must be 
made to stand in the 
same manner that 
Columbus made his 
egg stand, by level- 
ling off a portion of 
the end. 

To make the pin- 
cushion, Fig. 2, cut 
two pieces of satin or 
silk of any desired 
color by pattern Fig. 
3; sew the two pieces 
together, leaving a 


small opening; fill the | 


bag thus made with 
bran, then sew up the 
opening, and tie 
around the egg cush- 
ion a narrow ribbon 
matching the color of 
the cushion, making 
a fancy bow at one 
end, and a bow and 
loops at the other. 
Place in pins to form 
the word ‘‘Easter.” 
The mandolin, Fig. 
4, is made by first 
dividing the egg 
lengthwise. To do 


pierce holes with a very fine needle along the | 


line where the division is to be made; this breaks 


the shell evenly. 


Then cut Fig. 5 of stiff paper, 
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Fia. 16, 














M Fig. 10, 


Fig. 17. 


Fi. 7. 


and with pen. and ink draw the lines representing | 
the strings; also the keys. Bend down the handle 
a little. Then fasten the egg-shell to the paper 
















which must first be pleated 








| in the centre. The strings 
are of white tissue-paper 
Fig, 12, three and one-half inches 


long and one and one-half 
inches wide, sewed on 
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while the lower partis cut so that it divides it | either side of the bonnet. 
into three pieces, like Fig. 11; these are bent out, | ‘The head is made of half 
and glued to the bottom of the boat. The pennant | an egg-shell with a face 
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and hair painted on it. 
The bonnet is pasted on 
the head, and the surplus 
paper of the bonnet folded 
back, and all then glued 
on a card with the ends of 
the white tissue - paper 

















Fic, 18, 


| by joining the edge of paper and shell with a 

narrow strip of white tissue paper pasted over 
| and around the edges. Finish by 
| tying a narrow bright ribbon on the 
| handle. 

Fig. 6 is a cradle, manufactured by 
breaking the egg in the desired shape, 
first drawing a line with pencil, so that 
it may be correct, then piercing the 
pencil line with a fine needle. The wee 
cradle thus formed is pasted on rock- 
ers made of stiff paper, Fig. 7, and 
bent down at the dotted lines. 

The bird’s nest is simply 
half of an egg-shell, the out- 
side covered first with a 
thin coat of glue and then 
with moss, as seen in illus- 
tration 8. 

The egg-shell boat will 
| sail very pretiily in a basin 
|of water. It is half of an 
egg, with a tissue paper sail, Fig. 9, the mast ent 
| of stiff paper, Fig. 10, folded at the dotted line, 













































THE LITTLE QUAKERESS, 


is cutof bright-colored tissue-paper, Fig. 12, and 
fastened on the top of the sail. 

The little chicken 
breaking through 
its shell is easily 
manufactured by 
first cutting Fig. 
13 of yellow flan- 
nel, Figs. 14, 15 
and 16 of white paper, and 
Fig. 17 of black paper. Paste 
all on a tinted card, as 
seen in Fig. 18. The bill 
and eye must be inked. 

The last picture is of the 
little Quakeress. The 
bonnet is of drab tissue- 
paper cut six and one-half 
inches long, and a little over 
one and one-half inches wide 
forms the crown, and the brim 
is four and one-half inches 
long, a trifle over one inch wide and fclded in the 
centre lengthwise; to this is sewed the crown, 











crossed in Quaker fashion, and fastened to the 
card. See illustration, Lina BEARv, 
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For the Companion. 
SELF-POISONING. 


Our readers are familiar with the fact that, in 
Bright’s disease, the kidneys are unable fully to re- 
move their allotted portion of the waste matter of 
the system. Hence this accumulates in the blood as 
a hurtful and often as a fatal poison, the heart, lungs 
or brain at length giving way under its influence. 

Still more familiar are they with that uncomforta- 
ble and depressed condition, popularly known as bil- 
jousness, due to a partial failure in the normal action 
of the stomach, liver and bowels. In both these cases 
the body is, to a greater or less extent, self-poisoned. 

Thirty years ago it was discovered that decomposing 
animal substance develops a violent poison. Twenty 
years later the poisonous principle was isolated, crys- 
tallized, and a name given it—ptomaine. In 1870 
Gautier discovered a somewhat similar poison in the 
muscular juice of healthy animals, and also in their 
urine. Later it has been extracted from faecal matter. 

All of these are poisonous in a high degree. Some 
resemble the venom of the most poisonous serpents. 
That obtained from healthy musele, when injected in 
minute quantity into the veins of a dog, produced 
stupor, trembling, universal spasms, slow respiration, 
and death in forty-five minutes, 

In i881 Dr. Gautier found that such poisons con- 
stantly appear in the excretions of living and healthy 
animals, and even in the saliva. The term leucomaine 
was adopted as the name of such as are developed 
within the living body. They are believed to be nor- 
mal products of bodily waste, as much so as carbonic 
acid, urea, etc. According to Gautier, they aceumu- 
late in the blood when for various reasons the skin, 
the kidneys and the digestive tract fail to eliminate 
them. 

In a state of health we resist incessant self-poison- 
ing, not only by elimination of the poisonous prinei- 
ple, but especially by its combustion in the body. 
Says the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,— 

“The greater part of these poisons are very oxidiza- 
ble, and it is by the vivifying influence of constantly 
renewed supplies of oxygen in the normal state, that 
they are burned in the blood, perhaps, also, in the tis- 
sues, and disappear. But let any cause whatever di- 
minish the access of air to the blood, or let the quan- 
tity of hwmoglobin”—(that portion of the red blood 
corpuscle which has such an affinity for oxygen)— 
“diminish—as in chlorosis” (green sickness) “and 
anemia, and there will soon be an accumulation of 
azotised substances of the nature of ptomaines and 
leucomaines.”” 

Hence the benefit to be obtained from whatever 
can excite the functions of the skin, the kidneys and 
the intestines, and especially from whatever energizes 
respiration and the making of good blood. 


_—_ +> 


THE TRANS-NEPTUNIAN PLANET. 


The planet Neptune was discovered in a wonderful 
way. There were strange perturbations or disturb- 
ances in the motion of Uranus that could only be ae- 
counted for by the attraction of an unknown planet 
still farther from the sun. Astronomers determined 
to tind the planet, and, after years of mathematical 
labor, marked out the point in the sky where it ought 
to be located, and, in that very spot, the new planet 
Was found in Is46. 

Similar perturbations are detected in the movement 
of Neptune, indicating still another planet, wending 
its slow course at probably twice his distance from the 
sun. Astronomers are eagerly looking for this far- 
away wanderer. Mr. Todd, of the Lawrence Observ- 
at Amherst, is an enthusiast as well as a hard 
worker in the field. He has re-awakened an interest 
in the matter, by publishing an ‘account of his search, 
and is full in the faith that the planet will eventually 
be discovered. He is convinced that he has found the 
spot in the heavens where the planet will be picked 
up as a stifr of the thirteenth magnitude, differing 
from the other stars of its class in the possession of a 
tiny disc. 

Mr. Todd publishes a map of the little space of the 
sky he has so often subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
using for several mouths the great telescope of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington. 

The time has now come when he asks for assistants 


atory 


in the search, and invites observers who possess the 
ra~: combination of time, enthusiasm and the neces- 
sary appliances, to make diligent quest for the planet. 
Especially does he consider photography an important 
aid, for the modern dry plate has succeeded in regis- 
tering faint star's and nebulz that the human eye has 
been unable to detect in the most powerful telescopes. 

A broad field therefore lies open for amateur work 
and for keen-eyed observers. If the planet be found, 
honor and fame will reward the discoverer. If the 
planet continue to wander unseen by terrestrial ob- 
servers, the work will not be lost, for the experience 
gained will be so much capital in other fields of re- 
search. There are many other celestial discoveries 
waiting for fortunate finders besides that of the Trans- 
Neptunian planet! 

——_—__—___—_—_ 
SUGAR DID IT. 


King Henry V. found “more eloquence in a sugar 
touch—than in all the tongues of the French council.” 
Sensibility to sweet arguments is a trait of all living 
creatures—from the monarch down to the mule. The 
quick effect of the ‘sugar touch’ on one of the long- 
eared tribe is amusingly shown by the Philadelphia 
Call. 


The other morning a mule attached to one of 
George B. Newton’s coal wagons fell on Chestnut 
Street above Sixteenth. The cars were blocked for 
at least half an hour. All the efforts of some twenty 
sar-drivers and conductors were of no avail in trying 
to get the animal on his feet. 

At last a negro who had been watching the proce ed- 
ings announced that he could rise ‘‘dat ere mule.””’ He 
was given the field. 

Entering Black’s grocery store, he procured two 
lumps of sugar, which he gave the mule. The mule’s 
keen relish of the sweets, as he lay in the snow with 
his head on a blanket, was ludicrous in the extreme. 
No sooner had he licked his chops after his dainty 
lunch than up he jumped to his feet. 

The several hundred pedestrians who had gathered 
to witness the feat of the negro made the welkin ring 
with their loud cheers in honor of the man who mas- 
tered the mule. 





a 
FORGOT HER FEET. 


A boy being asked what his name was, on the “first 
day of school,” replied that he “left it to home.” An 
absent-mindedness quite as mortifying sometimes af- 
fects people so that they wish they had left certain 
things at home. A Chicago gentleman, speaking of 
absent-minded people, remarked that his wife was one 
of the most thoughtful women in the world, but one 
night recently they both dressed very carefully to at- 
tend a large party, being anxious, for special reasons, 
to appear well. 


“My wife,” he said, “was greatly concerned about 
me, as I am the absent-minded member of the family, 
and looked me over critically and carefully after I left 
the coat-room, and before I went downstairs to the 
drawing-room where the guests were. She was her- 
self all right, of course, and was superbly dressed. 

“We went down in high feather, and had passed 
through the parlors, and spent a delightful half hour 
on parade duty, as it were, when my wife suddenly 
turned pale, in what I thought was a fainting fit. 

“I hurried her from the room, and was about to turn 
the house upside down for restoratives, when she 
clutched my sleeve, and pointed to her feet. She had, 
before leaving home, drawn over her shoes a pair of 
my socks, and had forgotten to remove them. The 
thought that she had been parading before three hun- 
dred , beople with those socks on was too much for 
ier.’ 

—_——_——_- 


FISH VARIATIONS. 


One of the peculiar Christian names, given children, 
occasionally at the present time, but frequently in the 
early years of this country, figures in an amusing in- 
cident related by the American Angler. A man named 
Preserved Fish, just turned twenty-one years old, had 
been made captain of a New Bedford fishing vessel. 
A revenue cutter bore down upon him, and demanded 
the name of the brig. 

“The Flying Fish,” shouted back the young com- 
mander. 

“What’s the cargo?” was the next question. 

“Pickled fish,’ was answered. 

“And who is the captain?” 

“Preserved Fish!” 

The government officer couldn’t stand this. He 
did not propose to be made fun of by anybody in this 
way, and on board he climbed with his lieutenants, 
only to find that the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, had been told him. 

STATING HIS CASE. 


A Southern California Indian is not aspiring; but 
he will work a good while for a cup of coffee, or some- 
thing equally inexpensive. But the colored man is no 
such “craven creature.” A young Harvard student 
observed an aged negro shaking his head indignantly, 
and sympathetically inquired,— 

“Why, Uncle Joe, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter! ! why I ben workin’ all de maw nin’ fur Dr. 
’s wife, an’ w’at ye s’pose I git faw it?” 

“Twenty-five cents?” 

“Twenty- fi’ cents! No, sah, she say some time Doc- 
tah B—he pull a toof faw me! And she know I 
done lose ebery toof dese ten yeah. I haint got er 
toof ter my gum—not er toof—an’ dat ’ooman, she 
knows it!” 

“Well, uncle, that was sharp practice. I’d give you 
a tooth or two of mine if I could spare them, so that 
she shouldn’t impose upon you.’’ 





B 





——_—__>——_—_—- 
SPANISH-AMERICAN. 
A Spanish-American correspondent, after recount- 
ing the deaths of two brothers on the same day, thus 
| tried to express himself in English: 





all respects, both brothers occupied an elevated rank, 
obtained, beside the fine quality by which they were 
distinguished, by their social intercourse and > 
lence, reached the latter by means of indefatigable 
| laborosity » mostly de voted to the formentation of im- 
| portant enterprises. 
———_>—__—_ 


CHIVALRIC. 


There is a breath of the Old World chivalry in this 
bit of sentiment from a South American source. 


| “Both persons were highly estimated in this city in 





| One of my servants, acting as guide, was a poor 
country laborer, a married man with a family. After 
a couple of months’ absence, he asked me to write in 
his name to his wife. Not quite knowing how to be- 
| gin the letter, I asked him to tell me. After a mo- 
ment’s thought, he said, “Write, ‘My esteemed lady’” 


————_—_--—__— 
AT a negro wedding when the minister read the 


words “love, honor and obey,” the groom interrupted 
| 





hit n, and said, Read that agin, sah; read it wunce 
mo’, so’s de lady kin ketch the full solemnity of de 
| meanin’. Ise been married befo’.” 


Remove boils, pimples, and skin eruptions, by tak- 
ing Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [4de. 





Does “gentle spring” find you weak and tired? 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will make you well and strong. [Adv. 
cemmesencinnelpememennsnes 
For beauty, for comfort, for improvement of the 
skin, use only Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers. [Adv. 

a 
For breakfast most Americans ignore tea, and yet 
a great number find coffee positively injurious. W. 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa leaves no sensation of 
heaviness after its use, but is a thoroughly healthful and 
delightful drink. Sold by all grocers. [Adv. 

Pee ee 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine, It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time un- 
rivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. 











ACHET POWDERS, HELIO- 
TROPE, VIOLETTE and JOCKEY 
CLUB, impart a Delightful and Lasting 
Odor to Stationery, Gloves, Clothing and 
Toilet Articles. Sample package mailed 
upon receipt of 25 cts, in stamps. Sold 
by all first-class druggists, and supplied 
by THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 













YOUR MOTHER % 
Will make no mistake if oN 
she gets for you, from 3 


her Milliner, 

THE DELICHT, 
The most elegant Misses’ 
Hat of the season. 
If the Milliner has 
it not, ask her to 
correspond with us. 
The Delight is 
manufactured exclusively Ser us, and we, only, can 
supply the retailers. Brothers, Importers 
and Wholesale Dealers in MILLINERY Gbops, 564 & 
566 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM, FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having age distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereb oO 
course, producing ner, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. Tubs water-proof, 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catelogue and and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
~ where other medicines have failed, 
Fand is the best Cough medicine in 
7 the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, oa keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 


German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions 
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Give away as premiums to those ay clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFF inner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Werdhas x: TE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with B10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders, STEM -WINDING 

SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with ‘0 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete ‘remium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co., 

210 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Ipswich Jersey.” 


SILK FINISH. 








The price 
> places this 
Sizes____ ga : ment 
within the 

| 30 to 42. reach of 
alt 


| This BLACK is | “O., strone ana 
| positively fast |] Etstic, and so 


closely knit that 
white will not show 
through. The finish 
gives it the appear- 
ance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 
Dyeing and Finishing Process controlled by 
the IPSWICH MILLS. New Styles, and a 
Perfect-fitting Garment. Above ticket on every 
Jersey. For sale by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


and will NOT 
crock. 

















Ask your retailer for the original 83 Shoe. Beware 
of Imitations. 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 
JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace, 
Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance. A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information how 
to get t this Shoe in any 
J tate or Territory. 
. 


Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 











This Shoe nent higher in the estimation of Wearers 
than any other in the world. Thousands who wear it 
will tell you the reason if you ask them. 

We hold the opinion that the verdict of consumers is 
the only guide which can be considered infallible by buy- 
ers who wish to judge correctly concerning the merits 
of shoes or any other articles of merchandise. 

We will state very positively that the reason why the 
manufacturers of the James Means’ $3 Shoe are able to 
show increase in business such as no other firm has 
shown or can show LS this: It is because the James 
Means’ $3 Shoe is made for the purpose of pleasing the 
wearer when the shoe is on the foot, and because it is 
not made simply to catch his eye by false appearance of 
excellence when held in the hand. 

There are some people who think that the success of 
the James Means’ $3 Shoe is due to extensive advertis- 
ing. To such we would say that advertising is an excel- 
lent thing, but whatever others may think, we think it 
would be worse than useless to spend money in adver- 
tising a three-dollar shoe unless the advertising were 
backed up by goods made strong enough to stand the 
terribly severe usage to which a three-dollar shoe is 
liable to be subjected. 





“"Towe my 
Restoration 


to Health 
,and Beaty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
” REMEDIES” 


ISFIGURING HUMORS, Heating, Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CuricuRA REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instant! 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Ulcers, and restores the hair. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
yeneaite te treating § Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
lemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 


RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


&#™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c, 





allays Itch- 
Scalp, heals 
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full 


my 


nev 








bottles of this medicine, 
cured.” — ARNOLD F. UpHam, Lewiston, Me. 


Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this Spring. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, 85. Worth $5 a bottle, 


Nervous Headaches 


Are often the result of a disordered con- 
diti 


ion of the blood, and, in such cases, 


are permanently cured by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


For years I suffered intensely with Sick and 


Nervous Headaches. My parents were similarly 
afflicted, and, as they had never been able to find 
a remedy, I concluded there was little hope of 
relief forme. A friend finally suggested the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and urged me totry it. I 
took six bottles of this medicine and was cured.” 
— ALFRED D. GUERNEY, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Price $1. Worth 85 a bottle. 


*Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has benefited me wonder- 


y. For months I suffered from Nervous Head- 


ache. I had no appetite, was restless at night, 
and very much debilitated. 
bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my headache ceased, 


After taking two 


strength and appetite returned, and my health 


was completely restored.’’— Danie, M. FisHEr, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Price 81. Worth 85 a bottle. 
I have been a great sufferer from Nervous 


Headache, and, until I took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


er found anything to help me. I used three 


and was completely 





